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JAMES A. SEDDON, A SOUTHERN PROTOTYPE 


by Roy Watson Curry* 


Nearty ten months after Abraham Lincoln found it necessary to rid him- 
self of Simon Cameron and call the controversial personage of Edwin M. 
Stanton to the War Department, Jefferson Davis found a change in his 
Secretary of War necessary. The Southern President was not so unfortunate 
as his Union counterpart in his choice. James Alexander Seddon, the new 
member of the Confederate Cabinet, destined to retain the title Secretary of 
War for a longer period than the combined occupancy of the other six men 
holding the position, was a Virginia aristocrat, an ardent follower of Calhoun 
and the State rights school, a gentleman of word and deed, representing the 
culmination of aristocratic social perfection and personal attraction. 

Seddon was born July 3, 1815, the fourth child in a family of eight, at 
Falmouth,’ a small Stafford County village perching above the falls of the 
Rappahannock and serving as the market for all the fertile country back to 
the Blue Ridge.? The river furnished fishing and water sports, while the 
nearby woods and fields provided hunting for the varied game of Virginia, 
especially quail. Seddon claimed to have bagged sixty of these game birds 

*Dr. Curry is professor of history at Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


1“Political Portraits with Pen and Pencil,” United States Magazine and Democratic Review, 
XXVI (April 1850), 359. This article appeared while Seddon was a member of Congress. The 
corrections in the May issue would lead one to believe that the material had the sanction of Seddon. 
Hereafter this reference will be cited Democratic Review 

2Writers’ Program of the W.P.A., Virginia: A Guide to the Old Dominion (New York, 1940), 


pp- 348-349. 
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in one afternoon.’ Until his thirteenth year, he frequented the countryside, 
spending much of his time with an uncle in the country, and sharing there 
in the private tutoring of his cousins. His family then moved to Fredericks- 
burg. There the boy acquired something of a reputation as a creditable stu- 
dent in the local academies, while his father, Thomas Seddon, became head 
of the local branch of the Farmers’ Bank of Virginia and continued to add 
to the family fortunes.* 

The Episcopalian Seddons immigrated from Lancashire to Virginia early 
in the eighteenth century in the person of Thomas Seddon, Senior, grand 
father of James.* Through Susan Pearson Alexander Seddon, his mother, 
the boy descended from the Alexanders who claimed ancestry with the first 
Earl of Sterling and traced their Stafford County beginnings to John 
Alexander who immigrated to Virginia in 1659.° His maternal grandfather, 
William Alexander of “Snowden,” was one of the wealthiest planter-investors 
in the Old Dominion.’ 

Achieving his sixteenth year, James was sent to join an older brother 
at Yale. Arriving at New Haven, he found his brother ill. The next few 
weeks were spent in nursing him back to suflicient strength for the return 
to Virginia, and the young Seddon found it impossible to matriculate. Soon 
after their return home, the illness proved fatal to the elder brother. His 
death was followed in swift succession by the passing of Seddon’s father 
and two other members of the family. The multiple disaster, coupled with 
the young man’s delicate health, decided his mother against permitting her 
eldest remaining son to leave home. 

James passed the next few years in riding, reading, hunting, and manage- 
ment of the vast properties left by his father.* The three executors of the 
estate entered into a $240,000 bond, given without security at the request 
of the deceased's will. This was the largest bond required by the Fredericks- 
burg court until that time.’ James assumed, without an appointed guardian, 


3William Cabell Bruce, Recollections (Baltimore, 1936), pp. 18-19. The author was a nephew 
of Seddon; his mother was Sarah (Sallie or Sally) Seddon Bruce of “Staunton Hill,” a prolific and 
interesting correspondent. 

4Democratic Review, XXVI (April 1850), 3509. 

The Bruce Family,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XI, 442-443, hereafter 
VMHB, 

*Alexander Brown, The Cabells and Their Kin (New York, 1895), pp. 333-334; hereafter cited 
Cabells. 

7 Alexander Family,” William and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser., X (October 1901), 137-139. 

8Democratic Review, XXVI (April 1850), 359. The properties were located in Fredericksburg 
and the counties of Spotsylvania, Stafford, Prince Willian, Culpeper, Fauquier, Shenandoah, 
and Page. 

9S. J. Quinn, The History of the City of Fredericksburg (Richmond, 1908), pp. 133°134- 
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the manifold business of the family and so efficiently dispatched his duties 
as to win the respect of the community. About this same time, under a 
relative-executor, Arthur A. Morison of the local bar, Seddon undertook the 
desultory reading of law." 

In 1834, attracted by the reports of vast profits from lands in Louisiana 
and Mississippi, the youthful heir passed more than half a year in the new 
cotton and sugar regions of the deep South. It proved to be the beginning 
of an association with the locality which was to last until the time of his 
death. The climate proved a boon to his health, and he periodically passed 
his winters in St. James Parish, Louisiana, where he invested in sugar lands 
The speculation rampant in land investment there strongly impressed 
Seddon and turned him against the e asy credit, paper currency inflation 
making it possible.'' This was later to influence much of his conservative 
political thinking in relation to the bank and finance. 

Upon his return to Virginia, Seddon decided that he should prepare him 
self more adequately for his role in life. He enrolled in the law courses at 
the University of Virginia. Combining his legal studies with scientific and 
classical learning, the young scholar soon gained recognition as a student. 
Participation in the literary societies and moot courts gained him renown 
as a speaker, and he was voted “First Orator,” the highest honor of the 
institution. 

After leaving the Univeristy, Seddon returned to his family. He gave 
some time to an examination of his political principles, especially the policies 
of the National Republican Party to which his family belonged. As a boy 
he had been attracted by the exploits of Andrew Jac kson; and, until the 
nullification issue, he defended his idol to the great amusement and some 
times chagrin of his friends and relatives. However, the bold defense of 
State rights put forth by John C. Calhoun turned Seddon to the ranks of 
the Republican State Rights Party of Virginia.” 

Parting with his family and friends, the would-be attorney resisted the 
call of the West for his home ob ligations and state loyalty and compromised 


on beginning his practice in Richmond, where he soon associated with 
George W. Good. The next two years were full of the activity of a growing 
clientele,” advancing the new lawyer to a le ading position in the highly 


10Democratic Review, XXVI (April 1850), 359. 

11 Democratic Review, XXVI (April 1850), 361 

12Democratic Review, XXVI (April 185 a6 

13Letter of James A. Seddon to William P. Smith, Richmond, August 17, 1841. Smith was a 
brother-in-law, having married Marian Seddon who died in 1853. All letters, unless otherwise 
indicated, are from holdings in the Manuscript Division of the Duke University Library. Here 
after Seddon will stand for James A. Seddon 
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competitive Richmond bar.’* Writing his brother-in-law, William P. Smith, 
he declared, “My engagements here during the session of our court are so 
numerous, that no day passes without occupation and scarcely one on which 
I am not engaged in arguments.” The recent death of Anne Carter, his 
beloved, buried with his portrait in her hands, seemed to have affected his 
spirits; and he wrote, “I have little inclination now to wander, especially to 
places connected with associations of the past.”"® He buried himself in his 
“treadmill course of life” and exclaimed, “God knows I have so few to love 
or care for.”"’ 

The elections of 1840 introduced Seddon to politics. He joined the 
“Spartan Band of Richmond” to defeat the clamorous campaign of the 
Whig forces in the state." He wrote and spoke in the defense of the State 
rights philosophy of the South. This success as a party man increased his 
practice. He now found it impossible to leave for the few days necessary 
to visit his mother in Fredericksburg.”” 

These were the years when the Whig Party in Virginia had split asunder, 
and many of the State rights faction went back to the Democratic Party. 
The hold of the Democrats on state politics had been so greatly strengthened 
they became the dominant force in Virginia politics. Thomas Ritchie, editor 
of the Richmond Enquirer and follower of Andrew Jackson, differed with 
the minority “state righters.” In 1844 Ritchie split with the minority wing 
of the Democratic Party, led by R. M. T. Hunter and James A. Seddon, 
which was backing John C. Calhoun for President on a platform guarantee- 
ing Southern rights. Faced with the Whig nomination of Henry Clay, the 
two branches of Virginia Democracy agreed to recombine. Mutual arrange- 
ments were made wherein the Enquirer faction acquiesced to the “Young 
Fogies” writing a state platform embracing State rights in return for their 
support of Van Buren at the Baltimore Convention. Hunter and Seddon 
drafted the platform, and it appeared that peace had been restored to the 


party fold. Then Van Buren equivocated concerning the annexation of 
Texas. This aroused the Hunter-Seddon faction, for like most extreme 


Democratic Review, XXV1 (April 1850), 362. 

15Seddon to W. P. Smith, Richmond, June 14, 1840. 

MSeddon to Philip Alexander, Richmond, June 28, 1838, contains an admission of his affection 
for Anne Cart \lexander was Seddon’s uncle who lived in Fredericksburg. See Bruce, 
Recollections, p. 19 

Seddon to W. P. Smith, Richmond, November 24, 1842; same to same, Richmond, February 
24, 1843. 

Seddon believed the “Locos” were eliminating the Whigs, and the Tyler men were sure of 
victory. Seddon to W. P. Smith, Richmond, August 17, 1841. 

'%Seddon to W. P. Smith, Richmond, August 27, 1841. 
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Southerners they sincerely advocated expansion. This time the Enquirer 
was with them, and first in the Central Committee, of which Seddon was 
an influential member, then in a party referendum the support for Van 
Buren was undermined. The Virginia delegates were released from their 
pledge. As the convention day drew near, Seddon slipped off to Baltimore. 
Although not a delegate, he played an influential part in the nomination 
of James K. Polk on an annexationist platform.” 

Even though he was elated at the defeat of Clay in Virginia, Seddon 
continued to plan with Hunter for the complete ascende ‘ncy of the State 
rights wing of the party. He even hoped to convert some of the Whigs to 
his thinking. The preconvention campaign had given him wide training in 
party management. He had headed the Richmond Committee for Calhoun, 
spoken, written, organized county corresponding committees, issued party 
propaganda. When confronted by a possible Whig triumph, he had shifted 
under favorable terms to united support of Polk so as to assure a victory.” 
Seddon spoke on “Southern Rights” and annexation up and down the state. 
The campaign of 1844 was of intense importance to Seddon who declared 
that “unless with the next presidential incumbent relief comes [for the 
South against Northern invasions of her rights}, for one I am prepared 
for action.” 

The Richmond barrister’s political activities had been so devoted that the 
inner powers of the Virginia Democracy decided to make him their candidate 
against the Whig, John Minor Botts, for Congressman from the Richmond 
District. The campaign was hotly contested. The two men met on “every 
stump” and covered the great questions of the day before the electorate.” 
Political bitterness reached the extreme and carried over into social and 
business affairs. So intense was the feeling that it was thought magnanimous 
of the Democrats when they assisted a Whig adherent in saving his property 
from a fire. Even the women were drawn into the partisan debate.** Rich 


2Democratic Review, XXVI (April 1850), 363. 

21For the Virginia political scene see Henry T, Shanks, The Secession Movement in Virginia 
1847-1861 CRichmond, 1934). Seddon’s part in the movement is well shown in a series of letters 
to his friend, R. M. T. Hunter, in Charles H. Ambler, ed., Correspondence of Robert M. 1 
Hunter, 1826-1876 (in Annual Report of the American Historical Associaiion for the Year 1916 
II, Washington, 19: hereafter cited Correspondence of Hunter. The following letters are 
worthy of note: Seddon to Hunter, Richmond, April 1, 1843, p. 64; Seddon to Hunter, Richmond, 
November 16, 1844, pp. 73-74; John C. Calhoun to , Fort Hill, S. C., May 16, 1845 
See also Democratic Review, XXVI (April 1850), 363-365 

22Seddon to Hunter, Richmond, August 19, 1844, in Ambler, Correspondence of Hunter 
pp. 67-69. 

3Democratic Review, XXVI (April 1850), 366. 

24W. Asbury Christian, Richmond, Her Past and Present (Richmond, 1912), p. 150 
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mond was federal in sympathy and largely distrustful of the Hunter-Seddon 
State rights faction. To the surprise of many, therefore, Seddon was elected 
over his opponent by a “handsome majority.” 

Shortly after the election and two days before Christmas, 1845, the 
Congressman-elect married the accomplished heiress, Sallie Bruce of Halifax 
County. The marriage was fittingly performed in Saint Paul's Church across 
the street from Capitol Square. It was a noteworthy occasion, not only 
because it united a leading lawyer by the name of James A. Seddon and a 
much-sought-after belle of one of the wealthiest families in the state; but 
also because it was the first marriage in the newly-opened edifice, where 
Jefferson Davis, Robert E. Lee, and James A. Seddon were to worship many 
times under less happy circumstances.” 

The newlyweds established themselves in the Clay Street mansion, later 
to become the Confederate White House, which the new Mrs. Seddon had 
purchased.”” Here, when free from official duties in Washington, they 
entertained their numerous, gay relatives and enjoyed the best of Richmond's 


cultivated and refined society.” 
Washington was not unknown to the young bride. She and her sister 
Ellen had spent several winters there as belles of society and John Q. Adams 


reportedly had indited poems in their honor.” The new Congressman and 
his bride became a popular couple in the midst of a Washington society 
which was largely Southern in content. They were friends of former 
President John Tyler, who looked upon Seddon as a promising young man. 
They met Jefferson Davis and his wife Varina, who found Mrs. Seddon 
a “handsome bride.”” 

It was inevitable, with his abilities and convictions, that Seddon became 
known as the Congressional defender of the State rights school. In his first 
term, he spoke for the expansionist South, demanded protection of the Amer- 
icans in Oregon until the joint British-American occupation could be term- 


25Democratic Review, XXVI (April 1850), 367. 

Brown, Cabells, p. 332; “The Bruce Family,” in VMHB, XI, pp. 442-443; Elizabeth Wright 
Weddell, St. Paul's Church, Richmond, Virginia (Richmond, 1931), I, 58. 

27VMHB, XI, p. 443; Susanne Williams Massie and Frances Archer Christian, eds., Homes 
and Gardens in Old Virginia (Richmond, 1931), p. 87; Mary Wingfield Scott, Houses of Old 
Richmond (Richmond, 1941), p. 148. 

28Seddon to W. P. Smith, Richmond, November 15, 1850; Brown, Cabells, p. 332; John S. 
Wise, The End of an Era (Boston, 1899), p. 63. The latter's sister lived near the Seddons, and 
Wise visited the household in 1860. 

29The Bruce Family,” VMHB, XI, p. 443. 

SEnon O. Rowland, Varina Howell, Wife of Jefferson Davis (New York, 1927-1931), I, 


149, 174. 
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inated, spoke at length on the Revenue Bill of 1846 and argued eloquently 
for free trade.*! 

With the Mexican war an actuality, Seddon supported it loyally and 
defended the establishment of civil government rather than military rule in 
the conquered regions.” He became an ardent advocate for extension of 
slavery in the new territory, and he posed the threat of disunion if it were 
denied.® His Congressional career, however, was “far more laborious and 
much less interesting than . . . anticipated.” The more he saw of it, the more 
he was disgusted with the whole machinery of government and sickened by 
the corruption and hypocrisy he was compelled to tolerate.” It was only 
upon Hunter's insistence that party success demanded his running, that 
Seddon consented to become a candidate for a second term.” 

The Richmond Convention duly renominated Seddon; but, because of 
his close adherence to the doctrines of Calhoun, some few of the Virginia 
Democracy confusingly allied their Congressman with the South Caro- 
linian’s anti-Mexican War stand. In one or two counties steps were taken to 
hold another convention and to nominate a different candidate. Upon hear 
ing of the move against him, Seddon conferred with the people of the 
counties concerned and completely satistied them as to his support of the 
war. At the state convention, the delegates favored his candidacy; but to 


appease all factions, his friends permitted a resolution to pass condemning 
Calhoun’s course in Congress. Seddon, loyal to Calhoun, and extremely 
sensitive of his own personal honor, mistook the resolution as a possible 
censure of his own actions. He, therefore, went before the convention and 


“very courteously” declined the nomination.” 

Turning to the renewal of his legal practice and his many business 
interests, he found himself continuing the settlement of his father’s estate, 
managing the considerable property of his wife, tending to his own accumu 
lation, and acting as agent and advisor to William P. Smith, his brother-in 
law in Gloucester County. He was kept more than busy. 

In 1848 he supported the Cass nomination, believing the General “right” 
on the slavery and territory question. He saw the failure of the Wilmot 
Proviso and “events” of the times “combining wonderfully to aid and 


31Congress of the United States, Congressional Globe, 29th Congress, ist Session, pp. 671, 
735-743, hereafter Congressional Globe 

32Democratic Review, XXVI, (April 1850), 367. 

33 Appendix to Congressional Globe, 29th Congress, 2nd Session, pp. 76-79 

34Seddon to W. P. Smith, Washington, May 6, 1846. 

35Democratic Review, XXVI (May 1850), 461. 

%Democratic Review, XXVI (May 1850), 460-463. 
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strengthen our Southern Institutions.” He felt more secure about them 
“than for years past,” and he believed that security would be made much 
more certain by the election of Cass than Taylor.” The energy with which 
he engaged in his various pursuits of business and politics proved too much 
for his frail health, and the winter following his leaving office was spent in 
Louisiana repairing his body.” 

Upon his return from Louisiana, Seddon was prevailed upon to run for 
Congress against John Minor Botts and Charles Carter Lee.” Throwing 
himself into the campaign, he gained a larger vote than his two opponents 
combined, a victory which somewhat vindicated any lingering suspicion of 
censure in the resolutions of the Convention of 1846. March 4, 1849, 
found his familiar, boney, long-faced figure back in the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 

Now largely alone in Washington, since Sally was busy mothering her 
young brood, eventually to number nine, Seddon found little of interest in 
the affairs of Congress outside of the heightening sectional struggle. He 
rejoiced that the South was at last being aroused by the Northern acts and 
accusations. He could not “believe the North so mad and besotted as in 
the face of this united and determined opposition of the South . . . to subvert 
the union and destroy at once their own prosperity and all the glorious 
prospects of this Confederacy. If they are then dissolution is inevitable.” 
During Christmas he stole home for a few days and enjoyed, as always, the 
association of his wife's society so sweet that to deny him the privilege “no 
office should retain me — I would throw up in disgust.’ 

While finding the session interminable in its “wrangling” over “unprofit- 
able” business,” he reassumed his position as leader of the ardent State 
Rights Democrats, defending his sectional position in a graceful, yet im- 


pressive, and sometimes fervent manner. He scorned the Compromise of 
1850 and joined with his fellow Virginians, A. R. Holloday and R. K. 


Meade, in voting against it. In this stand they were following the general 
feeling expressed in the Tidewater concerning the provisions to end the 


37Seddon to R. M. T. Hunter, Richmond, June 16, 1848, in Ambler, Corre pondence of Hunter, 
PP- 90-91. 

38Indeed Seddon, although only thirty-five years of age, on his return to Congress the following 
year, looked worn. For a portrait without the familiar skull cap see Democratic Review, XXVI 
(April 1850), opposite p. 1. 

Democratic Review, XXVI (April 1850), 368. 

“Brown, Cabells, p. 333. 

41Seddon to W. P. Smith, Richmond, December 26, 1849. 

#2Seddon to W. P. Smith, Washington, July 3, 1850. 
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sectional feeling.” Even as late as January 18, 1852, Seddon wrote: “The 
Compromise, curse on it both in inception and accomplishment is perilous 
ground to every true Southern man. | eschew the thing in thought [,| heart 
and deed as much as any honest man may.” When California was organized 
as a free state, he spoke in opposition to this seeming plot against slave 
property and the South.” He feared that President Zachary Taylor had 
been taken in by the anti-slavery forces of the North and called upon him 
to defend the South against “Northern fanaticism.” 

On the issue of the Texas-New Mexico boundary dispute, Seddon clarified 
his views of federal-state relations. He declared that the United States had 
no right to coerce Texas by threatening the use of federal troops to settle 
the boundary. There was no superiority on the part of the federal govern: 
ment, no subordination on the part of the state. “They are, in fact, coordinate 
agencies of the same common sovereign, of equal dignity, and equally within 


its appropriate sphere embodying the highest law of the land.” In Seddon’s 


view the Supreme Court had no right to define the constitutionality of 
federal action, since no grant ot such powers was to be found in the Con 
stitution. The people of the individual state constituted the final sovereign." 

Two days later, August 15, 1850, Seddon expanded his view of State 
rights: “I hold that a sovereign State has the right to determine for herself 
whether an act of Congress be or be not in pursuance of the Constitution; 
and that if she determines an act to be null and void and resist its execution, 
this Government [the United States] has no power to employ force against 
her.” He maintained this right was founded in the confederate nature of the 
union and that it was not derived from any constitutional guarantee. 

The earliest convictions of Seddon remained his political principles. Cer 
tainly no man was more consistent than he in his insistence on the rights 
of the South, for the protection of her institutions and her position in the 
federal government. Seddon found nothing cruel or inhumane in the 
system of slave labor; in fact, he argued that it had created the wealth of 
both North and South. If the sections could not abide in peace and respect, 
he was willing that they each go separate ways. In making this declaration, 
he was not always calm. 


Shanks, Secession Movement in Virginia, pp. 33-38. 

“Seddon to Hunter, Richmond, January 18, 1852. 

“Democratic Review, XXVI (April 1850), 368. 

% Appendix to Congressional Globe, 31st Congress, 1st Session, pp. 74-78. 
‘7Ibid., pp. 1112-1116. 

@bid., pp. 1169-1170. 
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The pressure of private affairs, his health, and an inclination for a quiet 
life determined Seddon to forsake his political career at the close of the 
session, March 4, 1851. He returned to Richmond and took up his place in 
the office of Morison and Son.” He found great pleasure in his children as 
they played through the stately rooms of the pillared mansion at the corner 
of Clay and 12th Streets. As an honored citizen of Richmond, he shared 
in the reception of President Millard Fillmore to the city in 1851. During 
his first summer out of office, he continued to act as an agent for W. P. 
Smith, and was much affected by the death of his favorite sister, Marian, 
Smith's wife.” 

Giving up his practice and residence in Richmond in 1851, the neuralgic 
attorney retired from public life to his estate of 946 fertile acres, twenty-odd 
miles upriver, overlooking the historic James. There he built “Sabot Hill,” 
named after a shoe-shaped island in the river, and installed his numerous 
family, nearly always multiplied by visiting relatives, and settled down to 
the life of a Virginia planter, indulging infrequently in political and busi- 
ness trips to Richmond. Entertaining and visiting, family musicales, con- 
versation, and man: ivement of the estate through his overseer made up the 
details of this quiet time in Seddon’s career.” On his trips to Richmond, he 
gathered about him a group of young men, who were charmed by his con- 
versation, his wide reading, and noted eloquence.” 

The growing brood of Seddons rode horse, picnicked, sailed on the canal, 


and kept the house ringing with their young voices and the entertainment 
of a constant flow of visitors. “Both Mr. and Mrs. Seddon were accomplished 


linguists, and demanded that their children should be as weil educated as 
themselves. Their library was supplied with the best thought of the world, 
and the course of literary culture prescribed by them for their children was 
not only compre hensive, but was made attractive by the way it was pur- 
sued.” Family oral readings were greatly enjoyed. Mrs. Seddon sang tunes 
old and new accompanying herself on the piano or harp. She played the 
organ at Old Hebron Presbyterian Church and left a memory of ethereal 
splendor in the mind of at least one small boy attending services there.™ 
“William L. Montague, Richmond Directory and Business Advertiser for 1852 (Richmond, 
a sd < W. P. Smith, Richmond, November 13, 1850; Christian, Richmond, Her Past and 
Present, p. 174, for reception of Fillmore; Seddon to W. P. Smith, Richmond, June 1, 1853. 


51Wise, End of An Era, p. 141; Richard C. Wight, The Story of Old Goochland (Richmond, 
1935), pp. 20°21. 

‘2Bruce, Recollections, p. 18. 

53Wise, End of An Era, p. 142. 

WWight, Story of Old Goochland, PP. 22°25. 
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Seddon’s close friend and cousin, James A. Morison, owned the neighbor- 
ing plantation with its pillared mansion, “Dover,” and eight hundred slaves. 
Morison had married the beautiful Ellen Bruce, Sally's sister, and their 
two broods of double cousins were as close as one family, attending the same 
school, partaking of the same games and pleasures.” 

Goochland County served as a fit setting for Seddon, for it represented 
a way of life he held dear, and which he consistently defended. The 
chocolate-brown bottom lands along the river were filled with tobacco, corn, 
wheat, oats, and hay. The stiff, red-clay hills, partly forested, produced 
timothy meadows “as fine . . . as are in the United States.”” The Richmond 
road wound along the river, cutting through the fertile cropland, broken 
by stretches of wood and past lanes leading to the hospitable houses of 
some of the most prominent people of Virginia.”’” Only the James River and 
Kanawha Canal and the river road penetrated this little world.” 

Gradually Seddon’s health improved during 1852 and 1853. He returned 
to his Louisiana lands during the winter and left the family ensconced at 
“Sabot Hill.” Although no longer in practice, he continued to manage the 
legal business of his family, settling the estate of an aunt, advising Smith 
and his other relatives.*’ Neuralgia racked his frame; and in the fall of 1854, 
Sally Bruce, his youngest sister, feared “he will never again be entirely 


well.” 


By this time Seddon considered himself as “pretty completely removed 
from politics.” He favored the nomination of Stephen A. Douglas with 
R. M. T. Hunter or Jefferson Davis for vice-president. He urged Hunter 
not to resist since “Southern States can hardly longer aspire to give Presi 
dents. Whatever belated honors are to be cast on them must be through 


" Henry 


sub or indirect stations and of these the Vice-Presidency is the first.” 
A. Wise and Hunter had differed to the extent that a split in the party 
seemed inevitable, and Seddon from his distant sugar lands in Louisiana, 


55Wise, End of An Era, pp. 142-147. 

%Commissioner of Agriculture, Hand-Book of Virginia (Richmond, 1885), pp. 49-50. 

57Wise, End of An Era, p. 148 

BWight, Story of Old Goochland, pp. 17-18. 

John Seddon to W. P. Smith, Snowdon, May 22, 1854. John Seddon was the only brother of 
James A, Seddon. His activities were not so successful as those of his brother. Dying in the 
middle of the war, he left an indebtedness which compelled his wife to sell the property and join 
her daughter in St. Louis 
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surrounded by the monotony of a French neighborhood and plantation life, 
attempted to heal the breach. 

His life went its serene course between politics, friends, and family. In 
the spring of 1859, confined to the house, Seddon was teaching his children 
and presiding “with all the dignity | can command over the school room and 
the little monkeys. I wished my sister to let me retain and take charge of 
her boys too, but she was not willing to subject me to such a duty. . . . I do 
not know how long my patience and interest may hold out, but so far I have 
rather found amusement in the duty.”” All winter he had been ill with 
colds and had wasted away until for a time he “believed it the beginning 
of the end.”“ 

Seddon “reluctantly” returned to Saint James Parish just as the Harpers 
Ferry raid occurred. He recognized the event as a “crisis of great moment to 
our state and country.” The manner in which Governor Wise handled the 
affair, identifying the raiders with the whole sectional, anti-slavery North, 
was obnoxious to the absent Virginian. Seddon hoped the Union would be 
permanent; but if abuses were to continue, he believed that the South should 
“scheme” for separation. The election of William H. Seward, he thought, 
would certainly array the national power against the South. One state leav- 
ing the Union, or a group of prominent public men declaring for disunion, 
might prevent a general dismemberment. A foreign war might be used to 
solidify the sections. He thought Douglas had a great opportunity to aid 
the preservation of the Union by denouncing the Northern position and 
supporting a Southern man for the presidential nomination™ 

As events mounted and tempers rose, Seddon wrote of his growing fears 
concerning civil convulsion, expressing himself as firmly convinced that 
“Land and slaves, especially out here [in Louisiana] would suffer less shock 
and continue to give more secure income than stocks or public securities.” 
He therefore proposed to retain his interests in sugar lands or, if driven out 
by inflated land values, to invest more widely in the cotton region.” 

During 1859 Wise attempted to pledge the Virginia delegates to support 
him for the Democratic presidential nomination at the Charleston Conven- 
tion. R. M. T. Hunter was also a hopeful candidate, and Seddon, upon his 


62Seddon to Hunter, St. James Parish, La., December 3, 1855, in Correspondence of Hunter, 
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return from Louisiana, worked busily in his behalf. Judge Richard H. 
Coleman wrote Hunter that Seddon “can and will exert a greater influence 
in Richmond than any other man in the state.””’ The state convention suc- 
ceeded in preventing an expressed preference for Wise, and Hunter became 
the Virginia candidate. Seddon failed to secure election as a delegate, al- 
though William Old, Jr., thought his presence at the national convention 
would be of great help to Hunter's candidacy.“ John Letcher believed 
Seddon’s defeat was due to the candidate's continued absence from the state 
and the consequent lack of association with the people of his district.” 

With the adoption of the Douglas platform at Charleston and the “walk 
out” of the Alabama delegation, the Democratic Convention of 1860 ad- 
journed. The party split, and on November 6, 1860, Abraham Lincoln was 
elected President of the United States. The sectional Republican Party had 
come into power! On November 13 the legislature of South Carolina called 
a convention, and by December 20 the Palmetto State left the Union. The 
border region was disturbed. Virginia issued a call for representatives of the 
states to meet in Washington to solve the crisis. 

The Legislature of Virginia appointed William C. Rives, Judge John W. 
Brockenbrough, George W. Summers, ex-President Tyler, and James A. 
Seddon as representatives to the Washington Peace Convention, as the meet 
ing was then termed.” At the same time, the General Assembly adopted a 
resolution declaring it repugnant to republican institutions to maintain the 
Union by force. It promised that Virginia would resist any such oppressive 
measures." 

At the first meeting of the Peace Convention, on February 4, 1861, Tyler 
was elected president and Seddon was appointed to the Committee on Recom- 
mendations.” From the first, Seddon took an active part in the business and 
debates of the body. He opposed publication of the meetings, but he de 
fended the right to confer with state authorities on the various proposed solu 
tions. He stubbornly objected to considerations of any other suggestions until 
the Virginia proposals were discussed. Seddon found the Committee recom- 
mendations unacceptable, and rendered a minority report offering the Crit 

67Judge R. H. Coleman to Hunter, Bowling Green, Virginia, January 6, 1860, in Ambler, 
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tenden Compromise as an alternative. He claimed no addiction to a singular 
plan, but he insisted that the guarantees of the federal government to the 
states had to be adequate. Following Calhoun’s thinking, Seddon suggested 
a partition of power in the Senate between North and South. Issues then 
could be settled by sectional voting and appointive officers could attain 
sectional approval.” 

Seddon insisted that Virginia asked for only those federal guarantees that 
she needed to remain free and in the Union.” He claimed to be but the 
“mouth-piece” of his state, and he insisted that these guarantees cover the 
status of slavery in future acquired territory of the United States. He de 
clared, “We hold our property, yes, our property in slaves, as rightful and as 
honorable as any property to be found in the broad expanse between ocean 
and ocean.” Slavery, he believed, had benefited the Negro, and its existence 
had enriched the North far more than the South. “Yet al) this time we have 
been assailed, attacked, vilified and defamed, by the people of the North 
from the cradle to the grave, and you have taught your children to believe 
us monsters of brutality, lust and iniquity.” He somewhat foolishly charged 
that the whole anti-slavery plot was a design of the British to ruin the 
American nation. Decrying the Northern petitions of mercy for John Brown 
as dangerous to national unity, he charged that the Republican Party in 
control of the national government posed a threat to the South. In his view, 
the propertied interests of the North had joined the sectional party making 
thereby its power absolute. The principles of this new party were founded 
on abolition. “They may be summed up in this: you [the North] determine 
to oppose the admission of slave States in the future.” Faced with Northern 
opposition, the South had taken the issue into its own hands. Already seven 
states had left the Union. Seddon considered, “In my deliberate judgment, 
the Union and the Constitution as they now stand, are unsafe for the people 
of the South, unsafe without other guarantees which will give them actual 
power instead of mere paper rights.” In demanding these guarantees, he 
claimed to ask nothing but what was rightfully due the South. He was not 
begging, nor was he seeking pity.” 

73. E. Chittenden, A Report of the Debates and Proceedings in the Secret Sessions of the Con 
ference Convention, for Proposing Amendments to the Constitution of the United States (New 
York, 1864), pp. 19, 22, 48-52, hereafter Conference Convention. 
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ful secession. All of these proposals were later voted down. 
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On February 19 Seddon emphatically declared that Virginia would not 
permit coercion of the seceded states. Being asked if Virginia would sustain 
the Union while the government acted on the conference proposals to solve 
the crisis, Seddon hedged by answering that Virginia “is solemnly pledged 
to resist coercion.” Continuously, Seddon insisted that the United States 
was a confederation not a federation.” He pointed out the diflering views 
on the nature of the Constitution. On February 26 and 27, Seddon’s pro 
posed guarantees and the Crittenden Compromise were voted down.” Back 
in Virginia, the Enquirer came out for secession.” 

Certainly Seddon’s bold defense and interpretation of the Southern cause 
did little toward compromising the issues involved. If one considers only the 
spoken words of the man at the Washington Peace Convention, he appears 
as a “Firebrand of Secession.” The tragedy lies in the fact that his words 
are representative of the extreme sectional pe sItION dominating the meetings. 
About the only agreement across sectional lines by the delegates was a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Willard for the use of his hall. On February 28 Tyler and 
Seddon presented their report to Richmond. It denounced the recommenda 
tion of the Peace Congress “as a delusion and a sham, and an insult and an 
offense to the South.””” The Conference had merely proposed that no future 
territory be acquired without a majority concurrence from both North and 
South in Congress. 

Seddon attended the Spontaneous Peoples’ Convention and became active 
in the secession of his state.” On April 17, 1861, after much wavering, 
Virginia left the Union. The guillotine of State rights had fallen, and the 
“Mother State” was severed from the Republic. 

Chosen as a member of the Virginia delegation to the provisional Con 
federate Congress at Montgomery, July 20, Seddon traveled South and took 
part in the formation of his new country." Although he failed to gain a seat 
in the elected Congress that met later in Richmond, he was closely connected 
with events in the early days of the war. One needs little imagination to 


visualize how he must have rejoiced at the early Southern victories. Davis 


76[t must be remembered that both houses of the General Assembly had adopted resolutions 
declaring maintenance of the Union by force repugnant to republican institutions, so Seddon was 
here voicing his state's recorded position 
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appointed him as one of the commissioners to treat with the North on 
prisoner exchange. The mission failed because the Southerners insisted on 
exchanging man for man.™ 

The first of the new year, 1862, found Seddon in Richmond separated 
from his family at “Sabot Hill” and looking forward to a reunion with them, 
especially his wife. “I shall find easy consolation for Exile from Public 
Honors in the union and enjoyment of her loved society and in the quiet 
and comfort attending the obscurity of private life.”*’ His retreat soon after 
to country life was to be very brief for on November 20, 1862, in the dis- 
rupted period following Lee’s battle at Sharpsburg and the Confederate 
retreat in Kentucky, Jefferson Davis called his friend, James A. Seddon, to 
the Cabinet as Secretary of War.” 

Evidently Seddon understood Davis. They were to work together for 
more than two years, and the Secretary's influence was to be great until 
after the fall of Vicksburg. Seddon brought to his job a deep knowledge of 
practical politics. He was a lawyer of long acquaintance in the management 
of affairs, a thinker and a planner rather than an executive.” His opinions 
and family were respected. His ill health and lack of military knowledge 
were in his disfavor, but he burned with a holy belief in the doctrine of 
State rights and of the Southern cause. It had been his public life. He had 


engaged its battles for the past score years. He “was probably the best 
Secretary of War Davis could have named from the limited field of pos- 
i 


sibilities.” 

The Secretary was among the quartet that Davis trusted, the others being 
Judah P. Benjamin, Robert E. Lee, and Braxton Bragg.’ Seddon’s dignity 
and urbanity, his ability to advise without seeming to dictate pleased the 
President. The two men shared the experience of bad health. “Both were 
neurotics and dyspeptics."” They enjoyed an easy, frank relationship bred 
of mutual respect. 
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As Secretary of War, Seddon was again away from his family. He lived 
at the Spottswood. His lean, lank, darkly-clothed figure, in the ever-present 
black skull cap, from under which protruded his long, graying hair, became 
a familiar sight in Richmond. His offices were off the southwest corner of 
Capitol Square in the Mechanics Institute, facing down Bank Street. The 
building while well-constructed had never been completely finished. The 
walls bore no pretense of paint or decoration. The floor was carpetless. The 
two-room office was gained by a gas-lighted stairway and a long, gloomy 
corridor. In the outer room a number of clerks pored over the details of 
administration, while in one corner sat former Judge John A. Campbell, 
the much trusted Assistant Secretary, conferring with war leaders whose 
names were making history. At various other desks, paymasters explained 
arrears in pay to some field general, soldiers plied ofhicials for furloughs, 
couriers, often mud-splattered, occasionally rushed in and were shown im 
mediately into the presence of the Secretary. Other callers waited, talking, 
chewing, speculating.” The appointment blackboard seemed + seldom to 
empty, due to Seddon’s genial, personal way of doing business.” Six hours 
daily, ill most of the time, the Secretary waded through the routine of 


appointments, correspondence, consultation, planning, forwarding telegrams, 


signing commissions, writing state governors, and advising on the myriad 
details of running a war. While good news and bad flowed across his desk, 
while disaster in the form of death claimed a beloved child, and the ebb 
tide of discouragement set in for the cause which had been his life, Seddon 
continued at his post. 

Soon after coming into office, although without military experience, the 
new Secretary saw the West as the weak spot of the Confederacy.“ " He 
suggested that the all important region be placed under an independent 
command, and he sponsored Joseph E. Johnston for the position. On 
November 24, 1862, Davis, much against his own inclinations, appointed 
Seddon’s nominee to the post.” Both officials came to regret having named 
Johnston, for the General seemed unwilling to fulfill his responsibilities 
and to assume the offensive against the enemy. 
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Of the campaigns planned jointly by Davis and Seddon, perhaps the 
expedition against Suffolk proved the most disastrous. The useless engage- 
ment of General Longstreet in taking an objective that could not be held 
by the South served to prevent his joining Lee at Chancellorsville and thus 
turning the battle into a decisive victory. The campaign further weakened 
the army so as to make reénforcement of the West in 1863 impossible.” 

Davis began to rely less on Seddon as Vicksburg fell. Perhaps the Secre- 
tary’s backing of Johnston caused a cooling of the former intimacy. Seddon 
himself was too busy to be fully aware of the change.” The decision to 
sacrifice Vicksburg was made in a long conference between Davis, Lee, and 
Seddon. It was at this same meeting that the three men agreed on Lee's 
plan for an expedition into Pennsylvania.” 

As news of the twin disasters at Vicksburg and Gettysburg trickled into 
the War Department, War Clerk Jones wrote of his superior: “Mr. Secre- 
tary Seddon, who usually wears a sallow and cadaverous look, which, 


coupled with his emaciation, makes him resemble an exhumed corpse after 
a month's interment, looks today like a galvanized corpse which had been 
buried two months.” The strain was apparent. “The circles round his eyes 
are absolutely black! And yet he was pacing briskly backward and forward 
between the President's office and the War Department. He seems much 


affected by disasters.”” 

Vicksburg undermined Seddon’s faith in Johnston, and when the General 
wavered in his promise to defend Atlanta, the Secretary joined with his 
colleague, Secretary Benjamin, in a “violent” appeal which resulted in the 
General's removal.”’ With Atlanta lost, the War Department could do little 
but endorse the bushwhacking campaign in Georgia. 

Strategy was but one of the problems with which Seddon concerned him- 
self. The triple problem of recruiting, provisioning and munitioning the 
army consumed much of his time and energy. 

Conscription as a means of raising the Southern army had been adopted 
in April 1862 before the “Sabot Hill” planter’s advent to power. “In Seddon’s 
view there was no difference in kind between the enemy and the Southern 
slacker.” He applied the conscript acts with vigor, although he was criticized 
for dealing too leniently with deserters, but the latter was really a problem 
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for the President.” Resistance to conscription in the mountain areas, espe- 
cially in North Carolina, caused the Secretary to exclaim that the issue must 
be made with “these people whether they will submit to the laws or not.” 
The difficulties of applying the various conscription acts was increased by 
the lack of a Confederate Supreme Court whose interpretation of the statutes 
would have universal application. With the various state courts interpreting 
the conscription acts, their legal position was open to speculation.” 

At the beginning of 1863, outnumbered two to one by the Northern 
troops, with his commanders begging for men, Seddon observed that from 
one-third to one-half of the South’s soldiers were absent from the ranks.'” 
Following the Gettysburg-Vicksburg disasters, Assistant Secretary Campbell 
estimated that from fifty to one hundred thousand troops were absent from 


=e The evasion abse *ntee problem continued to pli iwue the ( ‘ontederacy 


duty. 
until its fall. In 1864 Grant said that the South lost a regiment a day through 
desertion before his armies, and President Davis estimated that two-thirds 
of General Hood's entire command were absent." 

Seeking manpower wherever possible, Seddon in 1863 approved conscrip- 
tion of foreigners residing in the Confederacy. Two weeks later he reversed 


“3 As more skillful schemes for evasion were evolved, the Secre- 


his decision. 
tary grew harsher in his enforcement. For a time in 1864, he refused to pay 


young, able-bodied government clerks.” In an attempt to curb evasion and 
round up absentees, suspension of the writ of habeas corpus was announced. 
This aroused a hornet’s nest of conflict between the War Department and 
the state governments, particularly with Georgia and North Carolina. How 


ever, the action did prevent state courts from excusing great groups of citizens 


105 


from service.” Recruitment emerged as an issue within the Cabinet, and 


Seddon contended with the Postmaster General over the exemption of postal 


Reluctantly, he released men from the de 


employees from military duty. 
107 


fenses of Richmond to serve Secretary Trenholm in the Tre asury. 
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Control over state troops and promotion of officers in armies raised from the 
various states caused considerable conflict between the War Department and 
the state governments.'” During the entire war, the Department unsuccess- 
fully attempted to gain control over the various state militia and home 
guards, which, while consuming supplies, reridered little effective service 
except to personally exempt men from duty."” As the campaign of 1864 
drew on, Seddon informed Davis that the armies of the Confederacy, al- 
though greatly outnumbered, were strong enough for defense if properly 
equipped.’ 

As the food shortage grew worse, Seddon adopted the Jones food plan. 
Henceforth food collections were made by Colonel Lucius B. Northrop and 
his commissary agents throughout the South. Seddon instructed: “If neces- 
sary, force must be employed for its collection. Let striking examples be 
made of a few of the rogues [resisting] and I think the rest will respond 
promptly.”""' The food impressments were unpopular and met the combined 
resistance of the governors and state legislatures. Harvests were poor and 
below average.'* To complicate the problem, the Treasury failed to supply 
the Bureau of Subsistence with enough money to make sufficient purchases 
or impressments to fill the army food ration.''* Colonel Northrop was bitterly 
criticized, but Davis considered him one of the “great geniuses” of the war 
and refused to remove him. Seddon disagreed with the President's opinion 
of the Commissary General, but he apparently followed Hunter's advice to 
let the matter alone. The food scarcity mounted, and Lee was forced to 
detail men from his command to find supplies for the troops. When the lack 
of food produced a civilian riot in Richmond, Seddon refused to suppress 
the disorder with troops, saying it was a municipal or state duty." 

The supply of munitions and arms likewise grew to be a major preoccupa- 
tion of the War Department. Each loss on the field only added to the already 
perplexing difficulty. In a vain effort to solve the enigma, Seddon extended 
his interference to import regulations, the foreign relations of the Con- 
federacy, and the general conduct of the government. Despite the loss of 
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75,000 arms at Vicksburg, Gettysburg, and Port Hudson, the Ordinance 
Department reported the supply of arms increased by late 1863. Lead was 
short and cannon always needed. War Department cotton was shipped 
abroad for the purchase of supplies, but difficulty was experienced in getting 
imports through the blockade.'” The tattered, indiscriminate uniforming 
of the troops attested to their lack of personal equipment, although state 
warehouses, especially in North Carolina, bulged with uniforms. 

Seddon too became involved in the “cloak and dagger’’ activities against 
the North's war effort, ordering C aptain T. N. Hues through Ohio to 
Canada, providing him with funds and instructions to collect Morgan's men 
and to “effect any enterprise against the United States that will aid the 
war.”"® John W. Headley, who assisted in the plot to burn New York, had 
a conference with Davis and Seddon before setting out on his mission." 
War took people down strange paths. 

The War Department dealt with prisoner of war policy. According to 
War Clerk Jones, Seddon was ready “to sanction the most sanguinary 
remedy” in retaliation for Butler's treatment of Southern prisoners in the 
autumn of 1864. Earlier in March, he had resisted General John H. 
Ninder’s plan to blow up Libby Prison with its occupants in case a break 
was attempted during the Dahlgren raid. He did, however, say that the 
prisoners must not be permitted to escape.'” Again, when Richard Turner 
at Libby applied to the Secretary for permission to resort to corporal punish- 
ment of prisoners, the Secretary refused. According to some intimates, his 
refusal was due to the fear of retaliation against Southern soldiers in 
Northern hands.'” 

Seddon’s enemies were ever-ready to criticize his management of the 
Department. They asserted that the Secretary was a “servile pet” of Davis 
Their attacks stemmed mostly from “Seddon’s zeal” in obtaining arms and 


supplies, however, and not from personal animosity. C. A. Foote accused 


the Secretary of setting grain prices at seven to nine dollars and then selling 

his own crops from “Sabot Hill” to the government for forty dollars a bushel. 

Most of the attacks on the Department reflected the dissatisfactions of a 

people suffering military reverses, and facing ever-growing shortages and 
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difficulties in obtaining a livelihood.’ Personal pique there was, of course, 
such as that of War Clerk Jones who found the Secretary mired in details. 
He complained of Seddon’s close relationship with Hunter, and the fact 
that the Secretary obtained “75 pounds [of] rice per month, his family being 
fifty; and [he] gets 12 pads [of] cotton yarn from the State distribution.” 
Jones resented the small ration that he had to purchase out of a meagre 
salary. As food became more difficult to obtain, the War Clerk suspected 
the social gatherings of the Cabinet. When Secretary Mallory invited Seddon 
for pea soup, the Clerk visualized the pea soup as oysters, champagne, and 
other delectables.'” 

As the war bled to a close, Seddon found many of his State rights theories 
a severe handicap in the practical administration of the War Department. 
State sovereignty made impossible the raising, supply, and control of the 
armies. Lacking a system of federal courts with superior jurisdiction the 
Richmond authorities were blocked in their efforts to prosecute the war 
and carry on effective administrative policies. Now as the manpower short- 
age assumed greater proportions, suggestions were made for arming the 
slaves. 

Seddon had consistently refused to recognize the Negro as a potential 
soldier. During his first month in office, being advised that the North was 
using colored troops, the new Secretary had instructed General P. G. T. 
Beauregard that slaves armed by the enemy could not be considered soldiers, 
or given trial by court martial, and that upon apprehension, they should be 
summarily e -xecuted.'* When a bill was introduced in the Confederate Con 
gress to accept mixed bloods in the service, Seddon refused to recommend 
the legislation since it had not come as a suggestion through military chan 
nels. Then when General Dabney H. Maury requested consideration of the 
le gislation, he claimed that it “would be incompatible with the position we 
lof the South] occupied before the world.”™ By 1864, however, the War 
Department issued orders for labor-impressment of 14,500 slaves whose 
owners were paid twenty-five dollars for each laborer per month." This 
exceeded the pay of the fighting white soldier. Davis supported Seddon’s 
opposition to arming the slaves. The President made but one exception: if 
the choice became one of arming the slaves or capitulating, he would choose 
placing the Negro in the ranks.'” 
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Arming the Negro became an issue during the winter of 1864. In January 
1865 General Lee advocated its adoption. On March 30 the Confederate 
Congress authorized Negro conscription. Only two companies were ever 
raised, and they saw no active service.'® By the time of its adoption, the 
measure appeared for what it was — the last resort of an expiring Cause. 

Meanwhile, Seddon had been facing mounting criticism of his conduct 
of the War Department. The Virginia delegation of the House of Repre- 
sentatives wrote Davis that he must do something to bolster confidence in the 
administration. It suggested reorganization of the Cabinet. Seddon took this 
action as criticism of his conduct of the War Department, and, despite the 
President's protest, he resigned from the Cabinet.'”’ The Examiner explained 
that it was the “object of Congress to put somebody into confidential rela 
tions with the President, who should possess the confidence and know the 
feelings of the country.” It cited the retention of incompetent generals, the 
lack of supplies, the loss of Charleston as destructive of faith in the adminis 
tration. It further observed: “There was one Virginian [Seddon] in the 
Cabinet who knew that he would be disgraced in publick [sic] opinion here 
if he continued to hold his position.” At this time, according to his critic 
Pollard, Seddon was a “wreck of a man, a walking skeleton, industrious, but 
facile, and at a period of life when the professional politician readily falls to 
the ofhice of a tool in the hands of an arbitrary master.”'” 

Frank Blair had conferred with Davis on peace. The Confederate peace 
mission left for Hampton Roads. Seddon was tired and discouraged. He 


despaired of the cause which was now all but lost. Disaster stared on every 
front. The weather suited his mood. On the night of February 6, 1865, 
four inches of snow fell on Richmond. The next morning Major General 


John C. Breckinridge assumed direction of the War Department. Seddon 
1”) 


was once more a private citizen of the Confederacy. 
Sarah Bruce, Seddon’s sister, was in Richmond at the time of his resigna 


tion. She wrote: 


I regret exceedingly that he felt it his duty to resign —the President was much 
opposed to his doing so, but Brother's noble sense of delicacy obligated him to yield 
to the expressed wish of the representatives of the people of Virginia. The idea was 
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that a change would revive the hopes of the people and their spirit is so much crushed 


that it is important to do something.'*! 


A week later, she thought he was relieved to be out of the War Depart- 
ment, “Although the action of the Virginia delegation was of course painful 
to him — they did not intend to wound him but doubtless honestly believed 
that a change of the whole cabinet would revive public confidence.” But 
the South now needed more than a Cabinet reorganization. Mrs. Bruce 
confessed, “I don’t think Brother or his friends have any hope of our capital 
& with that [gone] ends our respectability as a nation.” 

Seddon meanwhile returned to “Sabot Hill.” His barn and stables had 
been burned in the Dahlgren raid, but his wife had managed to save the 
mansion." Now torn by neuralgia and despair, Seddon watched the death 
struggles of his expiring nation. In April 1865 the ordeal ended. The Con 
federacy was no more. 

On May 28, 1865, General Ulysses S. Grant ordered General Henry W. 
Halleck in Richmond to see that Alexander H. Stephens, Hlunter, and 
Campbell were sent to Fort Monroe in preparation for transport to Fort 
Pulaski, Georgia, as prisoners of war. After considerable trouble, Halleck 
ascertained that the order had been confused and Seddon instead of 
Stephens, already sent to Fort Warren, had been intended in the order.” 

Fort Pulaski, an island in the midst of the Savannah River, received the 
three prisoners on June 5, 1865. Soon they were joined by the former Con- 
federate state governors from South Carolina, Alabama, Florida, and Missis- 
sippi.'” The record is silent as to their conversations, but no doubt Seddon 
at least thought of the governors’ contribution to the “Lost Cause.” 

The treatment of the prisoners was very humane. They were given the 
freedom of the island, except the wharves when vessels were docked. All 
mail and pac kages were inspected;'*’ otherwise, they lived together in the 
officers’ barracks and received the best of care. When the commanding officer 
was transferred, the prisoners wrote him a letter of appreciation for his fair 
and courteous manner in administering their detention." William H 
McCardle, however, remembered a visit to the “forlorn” party. “They were 
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all glad to see me [, because] . . . I was the first person from the ‘White 
Settlements’ they had seen for months and because I could give them the 
news and sympathy.”"” 

At home, the family hoped for the release of Seddon, although his sister 
could not “feel as hopeful as she [his wife] does of his early release indeed, 
I dread very much further troubles on his account.” At last, on November 
23, 186s, freedom to return home came to the former Secretary upon con 
dition that he take the oath of allegiance and that he give his parole to 
remain in Virginia.'*' This he was quite willing to do. 

Seddon was “delighted to be once more at home with his family,” but his 
relatives continued to feel “much anxiety . . . that the Radicals in Congress, 
may confiscate some if not all of his property.” Not until November 1867 
was his pardon forthcoming. He went to Richmond in the rain for it and 
hoped the journey was “the last malignant pinch of adverse Fate to the 
pardoned Rebel.” He found the restoration of his rights of citizenship “a great 
satisfaction and relief.” Although it came too late to prevent him many 
losses, “Still it is a great gain & I hope to improve it.”"” 

The “Dover” Morisons went South to their lands in Louisiana, and Seddon 
wished that he might do likewise. Until 1868 his lack of civil rights had 
kept him from engaging in business and thereby rescuing his many interests 
from postwar losses.'"* During these years, he had moments of depression 
which were aggravated by his bad health and worry over family finances. 
At such times he refrained from correspondence since I have found I would 
only affect them [others] with my own despondency.” He came to realize, 
however, that the only course open for the South was one of “manly 
endurance” of public wrongs, while atte mpting to prov ide individually for 
the security of the family. Upon the return of stable conditions, he looked 
for Virginia to regain her equality within the Union.” 

The family was far from being impoverished. A brother-in-law had “in 
his hands a large number of his [Seddon’s} lands,”""” and “a very large 


amount of bonds” belonging to Mrs. Seddon.” Writing of the former 
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Secretary's finances, his sister said that she did “not think that his family 
can ever suffer pecuniary privation,” although she knew her brother suffered 
from anxiety over the future action of the Congress when “with such people 
in absolute power, none can predict the result." Like most people of the 
South, Seddon suffered from a shortage of available cash, and although he 
had money due him from others, he found it difficult to pay his current 
debts at the “ruinous” rates of interest.'” 

Gradually the former ae put the war behind him and turned to 
the administration of his “farm.” Goochland County lands decreased over 
one-half million dollars in value during the period 1856-1870, and he shared 
in the general loss. Rich bottom land now sold for twelve dollars an acre 
while the hillsides brought only two.” 

Although he continued to retain “the most gloomy views of public 
matters,” he regained his spirits; and, upon the easing of his neuralgia, he 
became “unusually” cheerful.’ “Sabot Hill” was once again the center of 
gay activities for the young. The head of the household himself had but 
turned fifty. Now with the gathering of the young cousins, the beaux, the 
dances, and the social visits, life once more assumed a pleasant aspect.” 

After the granting of his pardon in 1868, Seddon left “Sabot Hill” in the 
hands of a Scotch manager and returned to Richmond. There he entered 
into the firm of Lee and Seddon, wholesale merchants.'"’’ Much time was 
again spent boarding in Richmond, this time at the Linwood House, away 
from his family. He planned to recoup his fortunes in a few years and then 
to return to the quiet and charm of his Goochland household.” 

As a result of his disillusioning experience as a lawyer and public figure, 
Seddon advised his sons to engage themselves in some produc tive enterprise, 
“to make values, n&t lean on them or on words either.” He opposed their 


preparing for the bar since it was no longer a means to a position of honor 
and influence, and hoped that they would all engage in private affairs where 
they would not have to bow and scrape for public approval.'® Much had 


been lost in the war, but Seddon retained his sensitive pride 
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Like other Virginians, Seddon found room to grumble at the high taxes 
levied “to enable negroes and oe to ruin the state. We are certainly 
fallen on Evil times, but must do, as I do with my private Foe {the neuralgia], 
grimace, groan, and growl but endure.”’” He found solace in the general 
impoverishment of his native state since “It is keeping out the Yankees, the 
Mongol and the refuse of Europe and leaving the native Va. Stock pure 
and undefiled. 

Some small sums still came in from his father’s estate; the business of 
Lee and Seddon flourished. Family finances were so much relieved that 
during the winter of 1869 1870, Seddon was able to go South to his 


157 


Louisiana sugar lands.'"* The next year Thomas, his eldest son, took over 


their management, but profits continued somewhat unsure in a society still 
finding itself.” ‘There was not the same opulence of the ante-bellum period. 
In November 1872 Seddon wrote his brother-in-law, “I have no longer the 
ample means you suppose.” He was busy paying off a large debt which fell 
to him alone upon the death of his cousin. “Sabot Hill,” under a farm 


manager, now paid its own expenses and the taxes on the lands. He con 
tinued to believe in the future of Virginia, and he hoped his children would 


live to see “the material advance, which should ultimately result from our 
"lw 


change of system and nearness to the Great Northern markets. 

The death of his seventeen year-old daughter brought him back from 
Louisiana in January 1873." | le now set about estab lishing his son William 
and his nephew Seddon Bruce, the latter just back from the universities 
abroad, in a Richmond wholesale grocery business. Seddon entered the 
new firm to give it the influence of his name and credit, but he retained 
his association with Lee and Seddon.'” He was now able to be once more 
in residence at “Sabot Hill,” having “so many young men at his command” 
in Richmond.” The neuralgia kept him much indoors, but he got out to 
attend weddings and other gatherings. He went frequently to Richmond 


on business. Despite his wretched health, his son noted that Seddon 
seldom compl: 1ined. = 
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Letters of inquiry came to the former Secretary from all over the South 
requesting his recollections or papers concerning the strategy and policies 
pursued during the war. For the most part the requests came from former 
public figures who were attempting to settle the never-ending quarrel as 
to the cause of the Confederate defeat. Seddon, without exception, was 
calm and judicious, advising all, as he did Jefferson Davis, to “trust to the 
just appreciation of the future as to all controverted points with our Military 
Leaders.” He took the position, “So far as my own humble participation in 
the Executive Administration may affect my own character or repute, it has 
been my resolve and action to pursue this course, and with conscious recti- 
tude to abide Judgment and calmer hours as to my motives and conduct.” 
He took no pleasure “in the retrospect of the fruitless, the heroic sacrifices of 
the war,” and attempted to avoid “remembrances of its disastrous events 
and the controversies they provoked.” He consciously attempted to distract 
his mind from, “rather than dwell upon the events of our great struggle.” 
He burned his private papers. 

Seddon’s ill health continued, and he was constantly racked by his “Old 
Foe,” the neuralgia. According to a relative, during his last illness, when 
one of his sons remarked that Seddon would yet live a long time, the master 
of “Sabot Hill” exclaimed, “None but my worst enemy could wish me 
that.”"”’ Truly much of his world disappeared in the war, but he had made 
a rather satisfactory adjustment to the new modes. His years at “Sabot Hill” 
were filled with family pleasures, and he continued to enjoy the respect 
and confidence of his friends and relatives. 

The end came, August 19, 1880, two years before the death of his beloved 
wife, Sally. Seddon’s remains were taken to Richmond and fittingly interred 
in Hollywood Cemetery where sleep so many of the Old South. Today in 
Goochland County, not a relative remains of the once proud family, even 
the mansion house of “Sabot Hill” has been destroyed," but in the distance 
the James flows on towards Richmond, a throbbing, industrial-financial 


capital, now remembering other wars of a united America. 
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THE AMERICAN EXPERIMENT 
IN SELF-GOVERNMENT 


by J. Wicu1aM Futsricut* 


Tue air here in Richmond and Virginia is charged with reminders that the 
earth does not belong to the living alone; that the past does not come into 
being and then say farewell forever. Here, rather, where so many chapters 
of American history were written, one gains the mystic sense of a continuing 


contract between generations. The invisible generation of the past, by the 
terms of the contract, is reborn in the visible one of the present. Then both 
shape the invisible generation of the future, so that it too can move with the 
rhythm of order in progress, discipline in liberty, and the common good in 


the rights of persons. 

A sense of all this becomes even more sharp on these anniversaries of 
Robert E. Lee's birth. Indeed, the mere ring of his name draws our thoughts 
beyond the here and now. We feel in that name a timeless force of spirit; 
or rather, a force that grows brighter and clearer even as the events which 
shaped Lee’s life, fade against the sky. For in the years since he was in the 
field, he has become more than a Virginian, more than a Southerner, more 
even than a great American. He has become what our instincts tell us is 
man himself at his noblest best. 

He holds this place in our thoughts not because of his generalship alone, 
and certainly not because of the outcome of the War between the States. 
There have been other generals in history who moved through a long arch 
of triumph, unmarred by an ultimate defeat in war. Yet when we think of 
an Alexander or a Caesar about whom this was true, we stop with the descrip 
tive word “great.” We do not go on to say of them, as we do of Lee, that they 
were also “noble.” Nor in Lee's case, do we say this of him because he was 
a man beyond anger. No man, burdened by hard decisions, can be wholly 
formed out of gentleness. His will to decide must have the fire of flint, 
and this was not lacking in Lee. 
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What then is it that turns this man, identified with a practical failure, 
into a flower of nobility? Part of the answer lies in General Lee’s own 
view of the War between the States. He saw it not as a contest over slavery, 
but as a continuation in Southern hands of what had begun in the Revolu- 
tionary War. He saw it as a contest to preserve in the South a free and 
self-sufficient agrarian republic, decentralized in its parts, and congenial 
to the growth of individual talents and relations, then menaced by the im- 
personal trends of the new commerce and industry spreading over the North. 

In this vision and to this extent, Lee was a Jeffersonian. Yet on several 
counts, the hidden hand of history was against him as it was against Jefferson. 
First, a new technology, burst local bounds and turned the nation and then 
the world into a finely meshed machine for production and distribution. 
Second, despite their early evils, the new economic concentrations built 
around the new technology, gave men more material goods than those 
drawn from an economy based on agriculture alone. And third, only the 
national government had sufficient strength to deal with most of the social 
problems created by the new economic concentrations. Yet in retrospect, the 
fact that history shattered the kind of agrarian republic Jefferson dreamed 
about and Lee fought for, does not make their cause any less heroic. 

But this only partly explains the place General Lee holds in our thoughts. 
Another Virginian, Woodrow Wilson by name, suggested what I feel is a 
better explanation. 

On January 19, 1909, in an address commemorating the one hundredth 
anniversary of Lee’s birth, Wilson remarked that “a man must have a margin 
of energy which he does not spend on himself in order to win this title of 
nobility.”’ He wins it only when he goes outside the narrow circle of self- 
interest; only when he spends himself conscientiously on interests which 
are beyond the immediately expedient. So it was with Lee. It was clearly 
not to his personal interest to take command of the Confederate Army. The 
command of the Northern Army had been offered to him. Had he accepted 
that offer, he would have been backed by vast material reserves which he, 
as a general, knew promised eventual success in arms. Yet he shunned the 
easy road and chose the rugged path instead. On grounds of principle, 
braced by affection for his neighbors and by respect for his origins as a 
Virginian, he offered himself to Virginia so that it might do with him what 


it willed, regardless of his personal fate. 
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“Touch General Lee about himself,” said Woodrow Wilson, “and you 
never saw the flash of fire, but touch him about things he regarded as his 
duty, and you saw it instantly. So the force that presided in him was no 
other than that moral force which may be said to be a principle in action. 

. Every one of us in whose life principle forms a part,” Wilson continued, 
“is merely holding up a light which he himself did not kindle, not his own 
principle, not something peculiar and individual to himself, but that light 
which must light all mankind, the love of truth, the love of duty, the love 
of those things which are not stated in the terms of personal interest. That 
is the force and that is the fire that moulds men or else consumes them. . . . 
You cannot crush the fire that is in unselfish passion.” 

Nor was this fire that lived in General Lee a war-born thing alone. Im- 
mediately after Appomattox, he turned his thoughts to the future. “I shall 
devote my remaining energies,” he said, “to training young men to do their 
duty in life.”* And it was as an educator that he spent the last years of his life. 

It is well that we have gathered here to honor in words the memory of 
this warrior-educator. But in refreshing ourselves once again at the well 
springs of his spirit, we can honor him better if we do this: if we, in our 
own day, also proceed to make this country ready for the things that need 
doing. 

It seems proper, therefore, that I should speak about a few of these tasks 
as they presently come into a political and conservative focus. 

And before proceeding, may I say that I do not use the word “political” 
in any electioneering sense. I use it to mean an active will to enrich and 
broaden all aspects of social behavior which contribute to the common good 

of our society as a whole. Second, I use the word “conservative” not as a 
parliamentary label or epithet. I use it, rather, to mean the conservation 
of habits of thought and action that make for durability and continuity in 
the social order; that form the highest court of appeal to which individuals, 
factions, and parties can turn for a common standard of justice when all, 
seeking their own ends, come into reciprocal conflict. 

In recent years, we have had a bleak example of what an antipolitical and 
an anticonservative obsession can lead to. The name for it is well known. 
It is McCarthyism. The tactic it used is equally well known. McCarthyism 
frst seized on the legitimate fear Americans have about real or potential 
‘Communist subversion. Then it turned that fear into a battering ram, 
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threatening every conservative institution that makes for constitutional 
morality. Nothing was safe, not the churches, not the schools, not the press, 
not the armed forces, nor any of the traditional forms and usages of execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial power. All were brought under attack. All 
were charged directly or indirectly with service in the cause of treason. 

There was, I might say, a certain method in this madness. For if every 
corner of our society could be made to appear a nest of treason, then the 
way would be open for McCarthyism to make its supreme bid for naked 
power — all in the name of purifying the social order. In this revolutionary 
outlook, served by this revolutionary tactic, every falsehood, so long as it 
served the power bid of McCarthyism, became a higher truth. Every breach 
of due process of law became a higher legality. Every deception became a 
higher faithfulness. And every person who said that the problem of real 
or potential Communist subversion could and should be dealt with within 
the Constitution, was pointed to as one more item of proof that the whole 
of American society was permeated with subversion. 

I need not detail the effect this had on the tone of our domestic life as it 
is set by teachers, writers, ministers, and public officials. A tyranny of fear 
spread across the land, to paralyze the muscles of democratic thought and 
action. All who carry on the work of communication, all who scout the 
terrain for a better future, found themselves taking the punishing force of 
McCarthyism into account before they said or did anything. The watch- 
word of the hour became: “Conform or perish!” 

The effect of this abroad was no less alarming. In a few short years, the 
historic image of America as a land of the free and the home of the brave, 
was overcast by the growing image of America as the land of the intimidated. 
In some foreign nations, substantial segments of a once friendly public 
opinion as it judged us from afar, came to doubt our good sense. In other 
foreign nations, people came to see in McCarthyism an easy excuse for 
remaining aloof from any alliance in which we were a member, or to see 
it as a kind of expiation for their own political sins. Meanwhile, the 
Communists pounced on every new excess of McCarthyism to ridicule 
America as a whole, to say of us that democracy here was dead, and to say 
of themselves that they were the true and trustworthy agents of the demo- 
cratic impulse. 

Meanwhile, too, our diplomats abroad, seeing what had happened to col- 
leagues in the foreign service who incurred the displeasure of McCarthyism, 
no longer felt that it was safe to report candid judgments about conditions 
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in the lands where they were stationed. They were under the strongest 
temptations to report only those things which promised to insure them 
against the wrath of McCarthyism. A diplomatic apparatus of this sort is 
common enough in totalitarian states, where the truth is what officialdom 
decrees it to be. But a democratic society can retain strength and vitality 
only as long as men are free to seek and speak the truth wherever they find it. 

We have at last taken a first step to heal our self-inflicted injuries. The 
Senate has censured Senator Joseph R. McCarthy by a three to one vote, 
and the atmosphere in Washington is better because of that. Yet much 
remains to be done before our self-respect, and our influence abroad returns 
to the full strength it had before the smog of McCarthyism settled over us. 
More than ever before, each of us, whether in public or in private life, now 
has a continuous duty to risk himself in the work of fighting every agent of 
ignorance, of fear, and of blind prejudice. For there is, I think, a fervent 
truth in the observation made by William Penn in 1682. “Governments, like 
clocks,” he said, “go from the motions men give them, and as governments 
are made and moved by men, so by them are they ruined too. Wherefore 
governments rather depend upon men than men upon governments. Let 
men be good, and the government cannot be bad; if it be ill, they will cure 

. But, if men be bad, let the government be ever so good, they will endeavor 


to we and spoil it to their turn.”* 


Each of us, in this light, has a continuous duty to so bear himself that 
he will be a living witness to what the early Americans meant America to 
be. They did not mean it to be just one more new sovereignty among the 
nations of the earth. They meant it to be the home of a new and better 
breed of men. Everything favored that prospect. There was a virgin con 
tinent here which offered its natural riches that could be turned into ma 
terial abundance. There were two oceans which for a century and one-half, 
offered a reasonably safe shield behind which we could perfect ourselves 
and our society by trial and error. Few people in history were as well placed 
And precisely because so much was given to us, so much is now expected 
of us. For we are judged by standards of human behavior we ourselves 
proclaimed to the world. 

Make no mistake about it. What we do here at home and what we do 
abroad is seen by the world in a single image. The once separate spheres 
of domestic and foreign affairs are now indivisible, except in points of 


4William Penn Tercentenary Committee, Remember William Penn, 1644-1944 (Harrisburg, 
Pa., 1945), p. 81. 
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emphasis. So, too, with what we are and do as individuals, and what we 
are and do as a constitutional democracy. As individuals and as a constitu- 
tional democracy, we are an indivisible unit in the eyes of world opinion. 
For this is the strange paradox the contemporary American faces: that in an 
age rife with the spirit of totalitarianism, every individual American must 
now embody within himself an active sense of responsibility for the future 
of America and for the future of western civilization. This is especially true 
of Virginians I am sure. 

It is, of course, no easy task to win the consent of 160,000,000 people 
and to have them move, as from their own desires, on to a common target. 
Certainly the democratic devices by which this consent is won leave much 
to be desired with regard to efhiciency and dispatch. 

Those devices often stop swift progress in many directions that could be 
reached more quickly by a rifle muzzle pressed against a brain. Yet they 
stop that swift progress in order to raise the general level of action. They stop 
it in order to provide a margin of time where, in John C. Calhoun’s concept, 
the majority rule of numbers can be adjusted to the constitutional rule of 
concurring interests. For it is only when there is this give and take; it is 
only when there is this active group diplomacy, that dissent from a major 
policy is dissolved, and an enduring constitutional majority, representing 
the uncoerced consent of the people supports the policy in ways as auto- 
matic as breathing. 

The balance wheel for all this is free and enlightened debate. Only 
through that ‘ind of debate can we carry on the work of adjusting the ma- 
jority rule of numbers to the constitutional rule of concurring interests. 
Only through the continuous proof that we are engaged each day in that 
kind of debate, can we enlist the support of the world in defense of the 
principle of constitutional democracy. And in this light, we ought to see 
McCarthyism for what it is: A violent, anticonservative, revolutionary thrust 
to displace constitutional government and to substitute for it an arbitrary 
government serving an unchecked majority or a tyrannical minority. 

The tactics of McCarthyism are momentarily halted. But the spirit of 
suspicion and distrust — the antipolitical spirit, the antisociety spirit which 
is the breeding ground of McCarthyism is still with us. Let me cite two 
examples of it. 

First, the Senate will soon be compelled to consider and debate a new 
version of the old Bricker amendment. Now I, for one, have rarely found 
Senator John W. Bricker too radical for my tastes. But the amendment he 
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has offered, ostensibly to remove the danger of any executive usurpations 
in conducting our foreign affairs, is radical in the extreme. It would over 
turn the delicate constitutional balance of power between the Executive 
and the Leyislature in the national government. It would also overturn the 
equally delicate balance of power between the national government and 
the several states. It would do nothing to check the peril to America from 
international Communism. All it would do would be to curb the power 
of the Executive to deal with that peril. For it would turn a vital piece ol 
government machinery back to the primitive specifications of the Articles 
of Confederation where the executive of the national will was subordinate 
to the will of the separate states. 

As any school boy knows, that arrangement, even in an age when we 
lived in rural isolation, proved a multiplier of weakness and disorder. Today, 
when we are fighting for our lives in a global contest with Communism, if 
we tried to conduct our foreign affairs under the Articles of Confederation 
to which the Bricker amendment would have us return, we would invite 
the danger of national suicide. 

I am too conservative to want to run that risk. I am, instead, content 
with the Constitutional formula as it now stands, and as it now provides for 
the conduct of our foreign affairs. As it now stands, it strikes the golden 
mean between two opposite truths. It is true, as Lord Acton said, that all 
power tends to corrupt, while absolute power tends to corrupt absolutely 
It is equally true, as our life under the Articles of Confederation proved, that 
the absence of power tends also to corrupt. 

I see no reason for supporting the Bricker amendment. I see every reason 
for rejecting that radical and ill-timed innovation. I do not feel myself 
wiser than a Virginian like James Madison who was in the lead to replace 
the Articles of Confederation by a new constitution. I see in America’s 


present role as the leader of the free world, a massive and conclusive proof 
that James Madison, in fathering the Constitution, knew more about the 
science and art of government than do the political spokesmen of our day 


who would reverse or even undermine what Madison was foremost in 
creating. 

The second sign of the antipolitical spirit is the persistent demand that 
we should withdraw from the United Nations and go it alone in the world 
The unspoken corollary to this demand in some quarters is that the East 
West argument is exhausted; that diplomacy is exhausted; that we should 
break off relations with the Soviet Union and resort to arms 
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We can judge the merit of this demand if we examine the assumptions 
underlying it. Of these, there are five. First, it assumes, contrary to the 
opening words of the Declaration of Independence, that we no longer have 
to show a decent respect for the opinion of mankind. Second, it assumes that 
we are strong enough on our own to do without allies; that on our own, we 
can impose our military will on Russia and its satellites. Third, it assumes 
that the causes which lead people to follow the false Gods of Communism, 
can be removed by force of arms. Fourth, it assumes that the victor in any 
such contest will come into the inheritance of a world that is worth ruling. 
And fifth, it assumes that time is on the side of the totalitarians; that there 
is something inherently weak in the democratic idea; that Communism 
has more to offer mankind than does the democratic concept; and that there- 
fore, we as Americans, are at a competitive disadvantage in the realm of 
the spirit, and can only right the balance by force. 

Speaking of these assumptions, let me say first, that the United Nations 
is not a perfect political instrument. No human creation is likely to be. 
But it is the only available forum for world-wide conversation and judgment. 
Rightly or wrongly, the idealism of humanity everywhere is centered in the 
institutional form of the United Nations. 

It ought to be our task not to destroy this form, but to remove the imper- 
fections in it so that it can better produce the material good expected of it. 
But if in our impatience, we denied to ourselves the right to perfect the 
United Nations, if we withdraw from it, saying that we can better serve 
our self-interest by walking alone, will we be any better off? If the United 
Nations survived our withdrawal, the Soviet Union would be quick to seize 
what remained of it, not to perfect it in the world’s interest, but to use it to 
advance the cause of Communism. And there would be no force that could 
restrain them from doing this. 

The mere act of our withdrawal would permanently divide the world 
into two hostile camps. It would at once signal to the world that we are 
bent on war, or convinced of its inevitability. It would at once give the 
shadow of truth to the now groundless charge that we are the war-makers, 
and that the Communists are the peace-makers. We would foreclose our 
own right to hail the Communist before the bar of world opinion and call 
them to account for their crimes against humanity. 

I put it to you: Is any of this in America’s interest? 

Or what of the proposal that we should all now stand to arms? We have, 
of course endured outrageous provocations from Communist quarters. And 
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we would be less than human if we did not toy with the idea of replying to 
those provocations by an all-out use of force. For we know how to make 
war. It is a relatively simple, uncomplicated, orthodox outlet in which our 
national honor has been vindicated in the past. Even as we consider a 
resort to war in answer to the Communist depredations, we gain a certain 
sense of peace that overlays our burning anger. 

But can we wage war alone? We may have vast technical resources, 
but we do not have the human resources to subdue the Communist world 
in a single-handed way. And beyond this, would war be the solution to 
the peril we want to remove? Would it drain the stagnations of spirit and 
matter that breed the malaria carrying insects of Communism? Would it 
lessen poverty, ignorance, or human misery? It would do no such thing. 
War in the age of the hydrogen bomb, would turn a substantial part of the 
world, our own part included, into a radio—active swamp. 

What then is the alternative to war? It is to discipline our passions. It 
is to keep America and the free world strong in arms, strong in its economic 
foundations, strong in its moral purpose. It is to reject all authoritarian 
methods of action, and to demonstrate by action the creative vitality inherent 
in democratic methods. It is to enlarge, and not to narrow the movement 
between ourselves and the free world of what enters into trade channels, of 
what enters into the fabric of technical knowledge, of spec ulative knowledge, 
of the arts. 

It is to hold fast to the confident trust that time is on our side, and not 
on the side of the totalitarians. For the free world, so long as it remains 
united, has the preponderance of power based on physical assets. It has 
the extra margin of power, formed by the originality, the initiative, and the 
spontaneity of free men — so long as they act together in a spirit of fraternity 
It has the extra margin of durability, because the political forms through 
which free men work, do not abuse man’s nature They open wide the 
avenue through which that nature can better cultivate man’s inner moral 
world, and his outer physical world. 

By these methods and in this spirit, we Can Win a third world war by 


preventing its outbreak in the first place. By these methods and in this 


spirit, we can establish the conditions for a coexistence with the Communist 
world. Not a coexistence based on appeasement. Not a coexistence in the 
sloganeering sense in which the Communists now use the word as part of 
their propaganda. We can establish the conditions for a coexistence in which 
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we, still holding the initiative, and representing a superior system of society, 
inspired and protected by the divine moral order, can win the peoples of 
the world to our side. 

It is, of course, not given to any one of us to know what the future will 
be. But it is given to us to decide how we shall meet that future whatever 
it may be. And if now, we would but infuse ourselves with the spirit of the 
man whose birthday anniversary we are commemorating; if now, we would 
but infuse ourselves with the spirit of community, with the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, with the spirit of heroic hope, we shall as a people, like Lee as an 
individual, triumph in the end over both time and circumstances. 





EARLY MINUTES OF HANOVER PRESBYTERY 
Edited by Witt1aM M. E. Racnar 
[Continued from pages 53-75! 


THE HANOVER PRESBYTERY BOOK 
After the Union of the Synods, begun, July 1758 


Upon the Union of the Synods of New York and Philadelphia, the Synod 
has ordered, that the Reverend Messieurs Alexander Craghead, Samuel 
Black, Samuel Davies, John Craig, Alexander Miller, John Todd, Robert 
Henry, John Brown, John Wright, and John Martin, do form a Presbytery, 
under the Name of the Presbytery of Hanover in Virginia, to meet in 
Cumberland the 12th Day of July 1758." 


CuMBERLAND July 12th 1758. 

The Presbytery met according to Appointment, ubi post Preces sederunt, 
the Reverend Samuel Davies, John Todd, Robert Henry, John Brown, and 
John Wright Ministers; Charles Anderson and Alexander Miller Elders 
Absent Messieurs Craghead, Black, Craig, Miller and Martin. 

Mr. Pattillo opened the Presbytery with a Sermon on Isaiah LV. 1, 
according to Appointment. 

The Presbytery agree, that all the Appointments of the former Presbytery 
of Hanover, that are not yet complied with, shall continue in Force, as far 
as they are consistent with the Union of the Synods of New York and 
Philadelphia, and therefore order the Minutes of said Presbytery to be read. 

The Appointing a Sacrament in the Northern Neck is deferred till next 
Presbytery. 

Mr. Pattillo not being ready to give an Answer to the Call, desires to 
take it under further Consideration, till next Presbytery. 

The Consideration of the Affair between Mr. Brown, and Callison is 
dropped, as Callison has not appeared to prosecute it. 

The Appointing a Member to preside at Mr. Craghead’s Installation, 
in Case Mr. Martin cannot attend, is put off till our next. 

Mr. Richardson delivered his Exegesis, which was unanimously sustained 


; I“Minutes of the Synod of New York and Philadelphia, from AD. 1758 to 1788,” in Records 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America (Philadelphia, 1841), p- 289. 
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The Presbytery appoint that the following Address be presented to the 
Governour, and that Messieurs Davies, Todd, Miller, and Wright, be a 
Deputation to wait on his Honour with it. 


To the Honourable Francis Fauquier Esquire His Majesty's Lieutenant-Governour, 
and Commander in Chief of the Colony and Dominion of Virginia, 


The humble Address of the Presbytery of Hanover. 
Sir, 

The Presbytery of Hanover, in their own, and in the Name of the Protestant 
Dissenters of the Presbyterian Denomination in Virginia, beg Leave, by a Deputation 
of their Members, to congratulate your Honour upon your safe Arrival with your 
Family; and your Accession to the Government of this Colony: a Colony of so great 
Importance, and so peculiarly exposed to the Incursions and Ravages of a mongral 
Race of French and Indian Savages; and therefore, requiring and deserving the Care 
and Assistance of the Parnior and the Hero.* 

The Presbytery Sir, give your Honour the strongest Assurances, which, they hope, 
their future Conduct will verify, that, gratefully sensible of their Privileges, and 
tenacious of their Liberties, as Britons, as Christians, as Protestants and as Presby- 
terians; and struck with a just Horror of a Popish arbitrary Government, that shocking 
Medley of civil and religious Tyranny; they will continue vigorously to exert their 
utmost Influence, in their respective Spheres, to enkindle and circulate a Spirit of 
Patriotism and martial Bravery, in this Season of general Danger; to inculcate Loyalty 
and Submission to the best of Kings, and to You Sir, who are honoured with the 
high Character of his Representative; to propagate the Principles of Liberty; to pro- 
mote a general Reformation, and the divine Faith and refined Morals of genuine 
Christianity, and thus, in cordial Conjunction with their Brethren and Fellow-Subjects, 
who have the Honour of an Establishment, to render your Administration easy and 
honourable to yourself, and conducive to the public Utility, notwithstanding the 
peculiar Difficulties attending it, in the present critical Conjuncture; which, though 
discouraging to inferiour Souls, must appear charming and illustrious to a great Mind, 
as a proper Opportunity to exert and display all its Abilities. 

The Presbytery Sir, have nothing to request for themselves, but that your Honour 
would secure and continue to them, the peaceable and unmolested Enjoyment of the 
Liberties and Immunities of the Act of Toleration, as understood in England, while 
they comply with its Requirements, and conduct themselves as dutiful Subjects. 

Finally; they assure Your Honour, that they shall not cease to offer up their fervent 
Prayers to Him who rules supreme in the Kingdoms of Men, for his efficacious Bless- 
ing on your Person and Administration, and the Country over which you Preside. 

Signed per Order of Presbytery, 
Samuet Davies Moderator 
Joun Wricnrt Clerk 


At a Session of the Presbytery of Hanover in Cumberland County, July rath, 1758. 
” 2Francis Fauquier (1704-1768 ) had arrived in Virginia only @ month earlier on June 4, 1758, 
at a time when British fortunes in the French and Indian War were at a low ebb. 
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Adjourned till tomorrow Morning 9 O'Clock. Concluded with Prayer. 


July 13th met according to Adjournment, ubi post Preces sederunt qui 
supra. Ordered the Minutes of the last sederunt be read. 

The Presbytery have considered the Sermon delivered yesterday by Mr. 
Pattillo, and his Exegesis delivered today both which they unanimously 
sustain. 

The Presbytery, upon a Review of the various Trials of Messieurs Patillo 
and Richardson, conclude they are qualified for the Ministry of the Gospel, 
and therefore agree to proceed to their Ordination.’ 

The Reverend Messieurs Henry Pattillo and William Richardson, have 
been set apart to the Work of the holy Ministry, by Fasting, Prayer, and 
the Imposition of Hands; and the Moderator and Clerk are ordered to give 
them a Certificate of the same. 

Mr. Pattillo moved, that he should be freed from fulfilling his Appoint 
ments in Carolina; to which, after fully considering his Reasons, the Pres 
bytery agree; but on this Condition that he perform those Appointments 
after the next Presbytery unless he then accepts of the Call he has now 
under Consideration, or some other sufficient Reason appear against it. 

Messieurs Davies and Todd are appointed to write to Mr. Craghead, in 
answer to his Letters to the former Presbytery and to Mr. Todd. 


As John Roseman has been suspended from Church Privileges, on Ac- 
count of a Letter, not subscribed by any Name, insinuating that his former 
Wife was alive in Ireland, while he was married to another: The Presbytery 
judge that an ano[n]ymous Letter cannot justify his suspension, and accord 
ingly readmit him to Church Privileges. 

Adjourned till 6 O'Clock, post Meridiem, concluded with Prayer. 


At 6 O'Clock p.m. post Preces sederunt qui supra. 

Voted, that Mr. Pattillo be Stated Clerk of the Presbytery, to transcribe 
their Minutes into the Presbytery-Book. 

The Congregation at Willis’s Creek, formerly under the Care of Mr. 
Wright, are dismissed from their Relation to him, and allowed to joyn in 
a Call for Mr. Pattillo. 

The Presbytery is appointed to meet next at Mr. Davies's on the last 
Wednesday of September. 

Concluded with Prayer. 


~ $The Reverend Samuel Davies preached the ordination sermon on I Thessalonians II. 8. Samuel 
Davies, Sermons on Important Subjects (New York, 1867), Sermon LXXVII — “The Love of 
Souls, a Necessary Qualification for the Ministerial Office,” III, 365-391. 
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Hanover, September 13th, 1758. The Presbytery met pro Re nata at the Call of 
the Moderator, ubi post Preces sederunt Messieurs Davies, Todd, Henry, Wright and 
Pattillo Ministers; John. Williamson and William Craghead Elders. 

Mr. Todd chosen Moderator, and Mr. Pattillo Clerk. 

As the Trustees of New Jersey College have chosen Mr. Davies to be President of 
said College, and have appointed Messieurs Smith and Caldwell their Commissioners 
to wait on Mr. Davies for his Answer; and Mr. Davies having entirely submitted it to 
the Judgment of the Presbytery whether he should accept of said Invitation or not, 

The Presbytery, after the most mature Deliberation, and earnest Prayer to God for 
Direction in the Affair, unanimously come to the following Conclusion. 

The Presbytery look upon it as a very great Mortification to be obliged to Judge 
in thie Matter, the most momentuous and intricate that ever came before them and 
they enter upon it with the greatest self-Diffidence. 

The Pres':ytery readily own, and are deeply sensible of the vast Importance of the 
College of New Jersey; its present unsettled State, and its Need of a skilful healing 
Hand at the Head of i:: They are also sensible of Mr. Davies Influence, Popularity, 
Moderation, and in many Respects his Literary Accomplishments for so great a Trust. 
But the Presbytery being best acquainted with the State of Religion in Virginia, and 
best knowing Mr. Davies's Importance here, can by no means agree to his Removal, 
as they foresee Consequences very dangerous to the important Interests of Religion 
among us; and therefore cannot deliberately agree so sensibly to weaken our own 
Hands, and so deeply wound that Cause we desire above all things to promote. 

Mr, Davies, in the Name of the Society for promoting Christianity among the 
Indians, petitioned the Presbytery that Mr. Richardson should be permitted to go 
as a Missionary among the Indians, as soon as his Health will permit; to which the 
Presbytery heartily agreed.‘ 

[The minutes of this pro Re nata Presbytery are to be read after this mark * Page 
11. (Marginal Note.)]. 

4“Upon reading a Petition of the Society in Virginia for managing the Missions and Schools 
among the Indians, setting forth, that, upon hearing from Mr. Martin who was sent out last 
December with the Approbation of this Board as a Christian Missionary to the Cherokee Tribe of 
Indians, that those ion had given him a friendly Reception, and that he was of Opinion 
there was sufficient Encouragement to employ another Missionary there, they have received into 
that Service the Reverend Mr. William Richardson, who has proper Credentials of his Ordination, 
and of being qualified according to Law in the General Court, and given him Instructions for 
his Conduct in this Affair; praying the Sanction of this Board’s Approbation thereto, and their 
Recommendation of Mr. Richardson and his Mission: 

“It was the Advice of the Council, that his Honor would be pleased to give Mr. Richardson 
recommendatory Letters to Governor [William Henry] Lyttelton, [of South Carolina,] and the 
Commanding Officers of the Forts in the Cherokee Teale and that the Clerk certify that the 
Instructions above mentioned, were read this Day in Council, and approved of.” Executive 
Journal of the Council of Colonial Virginia, October 4, 1758. P. R. O., C. O. 5/1429. Typescript, 
Virginia State Library. 

“His Honor was also pleased to communicate a Letter from Governor Lyttelton, dated the 7th 
of December . . . signifying he shall write to the Commanding Officers of the Forts, in the 
Cherokee Nation, that they may give all the Countenance in their Power to Mr. Richardson 
agreeably to his Honor’s Request.” Executive Journal of the Council of Colonial Virginia, 
February 23, 1759. Ibid. 
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Hanover September 27th 1758. 


The Presbytery met according to Appointment, ubi post Preces sederunt 
Messieurs Davies, Todd, Brown, Richardson and Pattillo Ministers, John 
White and Archibald Alexander Elders. Absent Messieurs Craghead, Black, 
Craig, Miller, Henry, Wright and Martin. 

Mr. Pattillo opened the Presbytery with a Sermon on Matthew VI. 12. 

Mr. Todd chosen Moderator, and Mr. Pattillo Clerk. 

Ordered, that the Minutes of the last Presbytery in Course and of that 
Pro re nata, and also of all the Presbyteries since April last, as far as they 
relate to Supplies, be read. The Minutes of last April Presbytery not being 
here, the Reading of them is deferred, till our next. 

The Presbytery appoint a Sacrament in the Northern Neck, the last 
Sabbath of March next. 

Mr. Pattillo accepts of the Call from the united Congregation of Willis's, 
the Byrd and Buck Island, in which the Presbytery heartily concur. 

The Clerk is appointed to supply 6 Sabbaths in Orange the following 
Year, if the Exigency of the other Vacancies will possibly admit of it. 

The Moderator is appointed to preside at Mr. Pattillo’s Installation at 
the Byrd; on Wednesday the 25th of October. 

Mr. Richardson is appointed to preside at Mr. Craghead’s Installation, 
at Rocky River in North Carolina, on his Way out to the Charokee Nation. 

Mr. Davies reports, that himself with Mr. Wright waited on the Gov 
ernour with the Address, to which his Honour was pleased to return the 
following Answer. 


“Gentlemen, 


I am extremely obliged to the Presbytery, for their kind and affectionate Address. 

Nothing can give me more Pleasure, than the Assurances of their Endeavours to 
circulate a proper Spirit in the People to defend their Liberties at this critical Juncture. 

The Presbytery may be assured, that I shall always exert myself to support the Act 
of Toleration, and secure the peaceable Enjoyment of its Immunities to all his 
Majesty's Subjects who conform thereto.” 


Mr. Todd's Reasons for not waiting on the Governour with the Address 
are sustained. 

The Appointment for Messieurs Davies and Todd to write to Mr. 
Craghead not being complied with for want of Conveyance, is continued 
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|*Here should come in the Minutes of the Presbytery Pro Re nata, which 
are entered Page 8. (Marginal Note. )]. 

Petitions for supplies were presented from Essex, Lancaster, Northumber- 
land, Westmoreland, South-Mountain, North-Mountain, the Cove, Peters- 
burg, Eno, Hico, the Haw-fields, Nut-Bush, Grassy-Creek, Meherrin. 

A Petition was presented from the People in Rock-Fish Settlement, giv- 
ing an Account of their divided Circumstances, and praying for the Inter- 
position of the Presbytery, to settle their Differences, both with Mr. Black, 
their former Minister, and among themselves; and also for Supplies. 

A Letter from the Reverend Mr. Craig to the Presbytery in the Name of 
the Brethren formerly of the Synod of Philadelphia, was read, expressing 
their Willingness to correspond with the Presbytery, but requiring some 
Time to obtain some farther Intelligence from the Presbytery of Donnegal, 
and desiring the Presbytery would not encourage the Male [sic] contents at 
Rock-Fish in Mr. Black's Congregation. 

Adjourned till to-morrow Morning 9 O'Clock, concluded with Prayer. 


Thursday, September 28, Presbytery met according to Adjournment, ubi 
»0st Preces sederunt qui supra. 

Ordered, that the Minutes of the last Sederunt be read. 

The Clerk is appointed to write to Mr. Craghead, that he supply the 
Vacancies in North Carolina at least four Sabbaths in the Year. 

Sundry Applications being made to the Presbytery to send a Minister 
out to Dan River; Mr. Wright is appointed out there one Sabbath, and 
another Sabbath in Hico Settlement this Fall. 

Mr. Henry is appointed to preach one Sabbath at Grassy-Creek or Nut 
Bush, and another at Eno or Haw-Fields betwixt this and our next 
Presbytery. 

The Presbytery recommend to Mr. Henry, the Supplying of Maherrin; 
and to Mr. Wright the supplying of Amelia as oft as their Circumstances 
will allow. 

The Presbytery, in the present necessitous Circumstances of the Vacan- 
cies, cannot see it is Mr. Davies’s Duty to go to Lunenburg this Fall; and 
therefore appoint him one Sabbath in the Northern Neck this Fall, and 
another in the Spring at the Sacrament there. 

The Presbytery appoint the Moderator to supply one Sabbath at Peters- 
burg, one more in Louisa at Meckie’s and to assist at the Sacrament in 
Lancaster, before next Presbytery. 
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The Clerk is appointed to supply one Sabbath at the Cove, before next 
Presbytery. 

Mr. Brown is appointed to preach in the Cove the first Sabbath of 
November; and Mr. Craig and he are to administer the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, at Major Brown's Meeting House’ this Fall, where Mr. 
Brown is to preach another Sabbath, betwixt this and our next Presbytery. 

Mr. Miller is appointed to preach two Sabbaths at the North Mountain, 
betwixt this and our next Presbytery. 

Mr. Craig is appointed to preach one Sabbath at the South Mountain, 
betwixt this and our next. 

The Presbytery, after very deliberate Consideration of the Affair laid 
before them by the People of Rock-Fish, find that it took its Rise before 
the Union of the Synods of New York and Philadelphia; that it was con 
sidered by a Committee of the Presbytery of Donnegal, and had by them 
been referred to said Presbytery, though the Referrence was not sent till 
after the Union of the Synod; that the Majority of the People there are 
desirous it should be tried by the Presbytery of Hanover, and a Number, 
that it should still lie under the Consideration of that of Donnegal; and 
upon the whole, that it is so circumstanced in these and sundry other 
Respects, that the Decision of it by either would probably be attended with 
bad Consequences, and not answer the pacific Ends in View; and therefore 
the Presbytery agree, earnestly to recommend it to all the Parties concerned, 
to refer the Matter to the Synod of New York and Philadelphia, at its next 
Meeting, to which both Presbyteries belong, and in which the Ministers 
with whom all the Parties were formerly connec ted, are now 1n¢ orporated ; 
and they are the more urgent in their Recommendation, as the Peace of 
the Church, the Honour of Religion in Virginia, and the good Effects of 
the Synodical Union, very much depend upon a wise and unanimous 
Determination of it.® 

And though the Presbytery would by no Means pre-judge the Affair, 
nor usurp the Cognizance of a Matter previously submitted to a Co-ordinate 
Judicature; yet as that People since the Union, are no longer under the 
Care of the Presbytery of Donnegal, but that of Hanover: as it appears 


5“On the Motion of James Bell and others its ordered that the Meetinghouse built near John 
Browns be received as a place of public Worship.” February 16, 1748. Augusta County, Order 
Book II, p. 77. Brown's Meetinghouse, three miles north of Staunton, is now Hebron Church. 

6On May 19, 1759, the Synod referred the matter back to Hanover Presbytery. Records of the 
Presbyterian Church, p. 264. 
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doubtful to the Presbytery, whether the Reverend Mr. Black was ever 
received by them as their proper Pastor; as his confessed Immoralities are 
the Reason they assign, for their Dissatisfaction with his Ministry; and it 
does not appear, that the People have done any thing to forfeit their Right 
to Church Privileges, and particularly the preaching of the Gospel; as it 
appears Mr. Black himself had agreed to give up that Congregation; and 
as the Union of the Synods leaves the People in the full Possession of their 
Liberty to chuse their own Minister, and their Attachment to Mr. Black's 
Ministry, in his present Circumstances, can by no means be made a Term 
of Communion; the Presbytery judge it necessary to make some Provision 
for that Congregation, till their Cause be tried; and therefore appoint Mr. 
Craig, Mr. Miller, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Pattillo, to preach there each of 
them one Sabbath betwixt this and the next Synod: but they recommend 
it to them to do it gratis, and urge the People to pay to Mr. Black what may 
be due for these occasional Sermons.’ 


New Provivence in Augusta 25th of April 1759. 


The Presbytery met according to Appointment, ubi post Preces sederunt. 
The Reverend John Craig, Alexander Miller, Samuel Davies, John Brown 
and Henry Pattillo Ministers; and the Reverend Mr. McCadden of the 2d 
Presbytery of New Castle, Correspondent. Thomas Fenton, Samuel 
Buchanan, and Samuel Hodge Elders. Absent Reverend Messieurs Craig- 
head, Black, Todd, Henry, Wright, Martin and Richardson. 

Mr. Davies opened the Presbytery according to Appointment with a 
Sermon on John XXI. 17.8 Mr. Davies chosen Moderator, and Henry 
Pattillo Clerk. 

Mr. Craig and Mr. Miller having desired a private Conference with 
the other Ministers of the Presbytery informed them, that their Way is 
not clear as yet to joyn as full Members, because they look upon themselves 
as still belonging to the Presbytery of Donnegal, and that Presbytery still 
claims them as its Members; and for other Reasons too tedious to par- 
ticularize; and therefore they desired to be admitted to Sit as Correspondents 
‘till the Synod’s Pleasure be farther known. 

The Presbytery after Deliberation came to this Conclusion — That as 
the Synod expressly nominated the above said Gentlemen to be Members of 


7 7At this point a leaf (pages 16 and 17) is missing from the minute book. — 
8Davies, Sermons on Important Subjects (New York, 1867), Sermon XLVII — “The Nature 
and Love to God and Christ Opened and Enforced,” II, 343-367. 
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the Hanover Presbytery, it is not in the Power of the Presbytery to dissolve 
their Relation to it, but do still in their Judgment approve of the Synod's 
Decision. Yet as it seems to them, that the Non-admission of those Members 
as Correspondents at present, would not consist with that general Peace 
and Harmony in the Churches, which the Union between the Synods was 
intended to promote; and as the Synod is to meet so soon, when the Matter 
may be more fully considered; and they humbly presume the Synod will 
excuse this little Variation from their Order for the sake of Peace; they 
agree, as far as it is in their Power, to allow Mr. Craig and Mr. Miller, to 
act only as Correspondents at the present Session. And they earnestly desire 
this little Irregularity may be ascribed entirely to the Ardour of their Zeal 
to maintain and Promote the Peace of the Churches in these Parts, and to 
express their Benevolence and Forbearance towards their Brethren. 

As Messieurs Craig and Miller had a Proportion of Supplies appointed 
them with the other Members of the Presbytery among the Vacancies and 
elsewhere, and have not fulfilled these Appointments, the Presbytery refer 
them to the Synod to give their Reasons for their non-Compliance, and order 
the Clerk to send a Copy of this Minute to the Moderator of the Synod.” 

Ordered that the Minutes of the last Presbytery be read, and of that of 
last April, as far as they relate to Supplies. 

The Appointment of dispensing the Lord’s Supper in the Northern-Neck 
has been complied with. 

Mr. Todd presided at Mr. Patillo’s Installation and Mr. Richardson at 
Mr. Craighead’s according to Appointment. 

The Clerk has written to Mr. Craighead to supply the Vacancies in 
Carolina according to Appointment. 

Mr. Wright has not complied with the Appointment of supplying at 
Dan River and Hico. 

The Presbytery are not informed that Mr. Henry has fulfilled his 
Appointments. 

Mr. Davies has fulfilled his Appointments, and Mr. Todd has sub 
stantially filfilled his. 

Adjourned ’till to-morrow Morning 8 AClock, concluded with Prayer. 


Thursday 26th 8 AClock a.m. met according to Adjournment ubi post 
preces sederunt qui supra. 


9Craig, Miller, and Black (who was absent from presbytery but associated himself with the 
first two) were ordered by the Synod on May 17, 1759, to join themselves to Hanover Presbytery. 
Records of the Presbyterian Church, pp. 289, 291-292. 
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The Clerk has fulfilled his Appointments in the Cove, but for sundry 
Reasons put off those at Rock-Fish, which Reasons the Presbytery approve. 

Mr. Brown has filfilled all his Appointments, but the Cove, of which he 
was prevented by Sickness. 

A Copy of the Minutes of last Presbytery relating to Rockfish was sent to 
the Reverend Mr. Craig, and another given to Mr. Crawford, according 
to Order. 

As written Applications for Supplies from Essex, Lancaster, Northumber- 
land and Westmoreland were attended with Difficulties, the Presbytery 
receive verbal Petitions from Mr. Davies in their Behalf. 

The Presbytery receive a verbal Petition from the Cove by the Clerk. 

A Letter to the Clerk from a Gentleman in Port-Royal, desiring him to 
preach there, was read; and the Presbytery order him to write to said Gentle- 
man to get a Place licensed at the County or General Court, and send him 
a Copy of a Certificate for that Purpose. 

Written Applications from the Inhabitants of Hico, Mayo and Country 
Line Creeks were given in and read in Presbytery, desiring the Labours of 
an ordained Minister for three or four Months to dispense the Sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper amongst them. 

Mr. McCadden has made a Representation of the Condition of sundry 
Parts of North Carolina, which the Presbytery agree to consider. 

A Petition for Supplies was presented by the People of the Fork of James 
River in Augusta, and read in Presbytery. 

A Petition from the People convenient to Major Brown’s Meeting House 
desiring Supplies for a Month, and also Mr. Davies next Sabbath, was 
given in and read. 

The Moderator is appointed to supply at least 2 Sabbaths in the Northern 
Neck betwext this and next Presbytery; but if Mr. Davies leave Virginia 
before Appointments are complied with, that it be recommended to his 
Successor in Hanover to fulfil them. 

Mr. Craig agrees to preach one Sabbath at Major Brown’s Meeting House 
and one in the Fork of James River betwixt this and Fall Presbytery. 

Mr. Miller agrees to preach one Sabbath at Major Brown's Meeting 
House and one in the Calf Pasture betwixt this and our next Presbytery. 

Mr. Brown is appointed to preach one Sabbath at Major Brown's Meet- 
ing House, and 3 in the Fork of James River before Fall Presbytery. 

Mr. Todd to preach one Sabbath in Essex, and one at Meckies before 


our next Presbytery. 
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Mr. Henry is to Preach three Sabbaths at Hico and Mayo before next 
Presbytery. 

Mr. Wright to preach one Sabbath at Eno, one at Haw-fields, and one 
at Nutbush or Grassie Creek before our next. And, As the Reverend Mr. 
McCadden has given a moving representation of the Difficulties and 
Calamities which these and many other Vacancies in Carolina labour under 
for want of Supplies; and at the same Time the indefatigable Industry of 
Seducers to prevent their Minds from Gospel Truth, the Presbytery order 
such Members and the Correspondents, as shall attend the Synod, to use 
their best Endeavours with the Synod to procure Supplies thence; seeing in 
present Circumstances they cannot sufficiently relieve those Parts. 

The Clerk is appointed 2 Sabbaths in the Cove before Fall Presbytery. 

All Affairs relative to Rock-Fish Congregation are deferred till hereafter. 

James Calleson enters a Complaint of Mr. Brown that he debarred him 
from Baptism for his Child unjustly; and that he told said Calleson that 
John Shields had entered a Complaint against him, and afterwards said 
that he had not. 

James Philips, the only Witness produced in Person, after being Solemnly 
charged, and cautiously examined, declares nothing to support James 
Calleson’s Charge. 

Though the Presbytery would not receive any extrajudicial Evidence, 
nor would have their Conduct in the present Case misinterpreted as a 
Presedent; yet as Mr. Brown is pleased to give up his Right of having the 
Evidences Face to Face, the Presbytery, at his Request, have examined the 
Substance of the written Evidences of Samuel Downey and John Tremble, 
but can find Nothing in them to prove the Charge. And therefore, after 
Serious Consideration, the Presbytery Judge that Mr. Brown's ministerial or 
moral Character is not in the least affected; nor are James Calleson’s Charge 
or Charges made good against him by all the Evidence produced. And they 
appoint the Moderator publickly to mention the Reasons of this Judgment, 
and also to admonish Calleson for his unchristian Conduct in carrying on 
this Affair, which was done accordingly. 

Next Presbytery to meet at Mr. Todds Meeting House in Louisa the 
4th Wednesday of September, unless a Presbytery be called pro Re nata; 
and Reasons then appear for altering the Place. 


Concluded with Prayer. 
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Provipence IN Louisa, October 3d 1759. 


The Presbytery met according to Appointment, ubi post Preces sederunt 
the Reverend Messieurs Black, Craig, Miller, Wright and Pattillo Ministers: 
Messieurs Ep{h]raim Love, Charles Venable and John Lewis Elders. Absent 
Messieurs Sankey, Henry, Brown and McCadden. 

Mr. Miller opened the Presbytery with a Sermon on Titus I, 5. 

Mr. Craig chosen Moderator, and Mr. Miller Clerk. 

Mr. William Kirkpatrick, a Synodical Supply from Brunswick Presbytery, 
was invited to sit as a Correspondent, and accepted the Invitation." Ad- 
journed till 9 aClock tomorrow Morning at Mr. Todd’s. Concluded with 


Prayer. 


October the 4th at Mr. Todd’s Post Preces Sederunt qui supra, and Mr. 
Todd, who by Sickness was kept from Sermon Yesterday; and his Elder 
David Shelton. 

The Reasons for Messieurs Sankey’s and Henry’s Absence from the 
present Meeting of Presbytery are sustained. 

Ordered that the Minutes of last April Presbytery be read. 

Mr. Wright has fulfilled his Appointments on Dan River and Hico. Mr. 
Henry not having fulfilled his Appointments, they are continued. Mr. 
Miller's Reasons for not supplying in the Calf Pasture sustained. 

Mr. Pattillo has fulfilled one of his Appointments at the Cove, and designs 
the other this Fall. 

Mr. Black excused for not preaching at Colonel Shool’s [Shull’s] and 
Messieurs Wright and Pattillo for their Absence last Presbytery. 

A written Application from Buffaloe and Dan in Roan County, North 
Carolina for Supplies, was read in Presbytery. 

A verbal Petition from Halifax by Mr. Wright; and from Lancaster, 
Northumberland and Westmoreland by Mr. Todd. 

A Petition for Supplies from Essex was read. Also one from Dr. Davies's 
former congregation in Hanover, and another from Amelia, were read. 

Two Petitions from Rock-Fish were read; one desiring to be joyned with 
the Cove, and requesting the Labours of an unsettled Minister for 6 or 12 
Months, or occasional Supplies; the other desiring half of Mr. Black’s 
Labours for one year. 

A Petition from the People of North and South Mountain was read, 
desiring as great a Share of Mr. Black's Labours as can be allowed. And one 





~ 1Records of the Presbyterian Church, pp. 293, 299. 
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trom the People convenient to Major Brown’s Meeting-House, desiring 
Supplies and the Sacrament this Fall. 

A Petition from the Pecked Mountain Congregation was read; desiring 
a Centre between the Stone Meeting House and Cook's Creek Meeting 
House; or they will be deprived of Mr. Miller’s Labours. 

The Presbytery receive a verbal Petition from Orange and the Cove by 
Mr. Pattillo for Supplies; and from Mecky’s by Mr. ‘Todd. 

A Petition for Supplies from Smith’s Creek in Augusta County was read. 

A Presbytery being called pro Re nata the Minutes are as follows. 


Rock-Fisn July 18th 1759. The Presbytery met according to Appointment of Synod. 
Mr. Todd preached from Peter IV. 18. after Prayer sederunt 
Ministers Elders 
Samuel Black William Wallace 
John Craig John Finley 
Alexander Miller, Clerk Abraham Smith 
John Todd, Moderator Alexander Walker 


John Brown 


Absent Messieurs Craghead, Henry, Wright, Martin, Pattillo and Richardson. 

Mr. Hugh McCadden producing Credentials from New-Castle Presbytery, and 
desiring to be admitted a Member of Hanover Presbytery, was admitted accordingly, 
and appointed to preach before the Presbytery tomorrow at g AClock a.m. Con 


cluded with Prayer. 


July 19th. The Presbytery met according to Adjournment, ubi post Preces sederunt 
qui supra. Mr. McCadden preached as appointed from Ephesians II. 10. 

The Presbytery proceeded to consider the Affairs between Mr. Black and Rock-fish 
Congregation. 

Mr. Black earnestly requested the Presbytery to dismiss him from the Congregation 
of Rock-fish. Many of the Congregation urged that he might be dismissed and others 
again opposed it. 

The Presbytery after maturely weighing the Reasons on both Sides, unanimously 
agree to dismiss Mr. Black from the Congregation of Rock-fish. 

As to the Charges against Mr. Black's moral Conduct, notwithstanding his Fall is 
Matter of real Grief, and of pernicious Tendency, so that we hereby testify our Dis 
pleasure against and Condemnation of such Mal-conduct: Yet on his early, free and 
prompt Confession, pious Purpose, and after circumspect Walk, satisfactory to his 
then Brethren in Virginia, and many of his own Congregation; and the Synod having 
recommended to all their Presbyteries as far as possible to bury past Misconduct, 
and to begin as if newly come into Existence: And considering that we are to restore 
him that is overtaken in a Fault, in the Spirit of Meekness, when the Ends of 
Discipline are obtained, viz. Edification, and not the Destruction of any Person or 
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Character: The Presbytery agree to look upon Mr. Black as a regular Member of this 
Body; and order that the Congregation pay him according to their Promises till the 
Time of his Dismission from them; and recommend tw. all Parties to cultivate Peace 
and Christian Forbearance towards each other. 

A Petition from Part of Rock-fish and the Mountain Plains, desiring Mr. Black's 
Continuance with them as formerly, was read; also a verbal Request from others of 
Rock-Fish Congregation, for such Supplies as the Presbytery could allow them. 

A Petition from Notingham in Roan County, North Carolina for Supplies was 
read. A Verbal Petition from the Cove was made for Supplies. Another from Smith's 
Creek in Augusta and Frederick was read for the same. 

Mr. Davies by Letter desired a Demission from this Presbytery, as the Synod had 
removed him to Nassau Hall, that he might regularly joyn some Presbytery in those 
Parts: The Presbytery order Mr. Todd to draw up for him a formal Demission, and 
to transmit it to him accordingly." 

Mr, McCadden is appointed to supply one Sabbath at the Cove, one at Hico, one 
at the Hawfields and two at Notingham in his way home. 

Mr. Black is to supply one Sabbath at Colonel Shools before our next. 

A Petition from five Men in Mountain Plains, desiring a Demission from Mr. 
Black, was read in Presbytery. 

Mr. Black is to supply at Rock-fish at Discretion, till our next Presbytery. 

Mr. Craig and Mr. Pattillo to supply each one Sabbath at Rock-fish before our next 
Presbytery, which is to meet at Providence in Loiusa the first Wednesday of October 
next, and Mr. Miller is to open it with a Sermon. 

Concluded with Prayer. 


Mr. Wright having been guilty of an indecent Piece of Conduct, by 
taking more spiritous Liquor at this Presbytery than his Constitution would 
bear at that Time; freely confessed his Fall, and professed more Caution for 
the future; with such Circumstances as we in Christian Charity judge 
genuine. He was reproved by the Moderator before all who were supposed 
to have observed the same in him, who professed their entire Satisfaction 
with him, and Reconciliation to him. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick, a Synodical Supply, designing to visit some of the 
Vacancies under the Care of the Presbytery and desiring Direction therein; 
the Presbytery accordingly direct him to preach as his Time will allow at 
Major Brown’s Meeting House, at the North Mountain, Rockfish, Hallifax, 
Dan, Buffaloe, Hico, Nutbush, Hanover, and the Northern Neck. 

Mr. Todd and Mr. Pattillo are to administer the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper in Hanover the first Sabbath of November. 

Mr. Wright is appointed to preach one Sabbath at Dan, and one at 
Buffaloe between this and Spring Presbytery. 


~ MRecords of the Presbyterian Church, p. 292. 
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Mr. Todd is to supply one Sabbath at Mecky’s before our next. 

Mr. Craig, Mr. Brown and Mr. Pattillo to preach one Lord's Day each 
at Rockfish, and Mr. Black five before Spring Presbytery. 

Mr. Black to preach at North and South Mountain as often as he can 
before Spring. 

Mr. Miller to preach one Sabbath at Major Brown's, and one at Colonel 
Shool’s, before our next Presbytery, which is to meet at Stone Meeting 
House in Augusta the first Wednesday of April next, where Mr. Todd is 
to preach, or if he fail, Mr. Black is to be prepared. 

Concluded with Prayer. 


Stone Meerinc House in Aucusta, [April 2d, 1760] 


The Presbytery met according to Appointment, and Mr. Todd opened 
the Presbytery with a Sermon on Matthew 25. 46 ubi post Pra-ces sederent. 


Samuel Black William Wallace 

John Craig James Gillespie 
Ministers Alexander Miller Elders John Malcomb 

John Todd Alexander McClure 

John Brown Samuel Wallace 

John Wright 

Henry Pattillo 


Absent Messieurs Craighead, Henry, McCadden and Richardson. 

Mr. Black chosen Moderator, and Mr. Brown Clerk. 

The Reverend Mr. Richard Sankey produced Credentials, and a Demis 
sion from the Presbytery of Donnegal; and desiring to be admitted as a 
Member, and promising Subjection to the Presbytery in the Lord, he was 
admitted accordingly. 

The Reverend Mr. James Latta, a Synodical Supply, and occasionally 
present, was invited to sit as a Correspondent.” 

Ordered that the Minutes of the last Presbytery be read. 

Mr. Wright has fulfilled his Appointment in Amelia, but not at Dan 
and Buffaloe. 

Mr. Pattillo administered the Sacrament in Hanover, as appointed, Mr 
Todd being sick at that Time, but has kept his other Appointment at 
Mecky’s. 


~ I2Records of the Presbyterian Church, pp. 293, 299. 
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Mr. Pattillo to preach next Sabbath at Rock-Fish as formerly appointed. 

Mr. Brown heard not of his Appointment at Rock-Fish. 

Mr. Craig has fulfilled all his Appointments, and Mr. Black his. Mr. 
Miiler has preached at Major Brown’s, and his Reasons for not preaching 
at Colonel Shull’s sustained. 

Petitions for Supplys were given into Presbytery, from the Cove, Rone- 
Oak, North and South Mountain, Hico and County Line Creeks, Hanover, 
Mecky’s, the Fork of James River, Amelia, Major Brown's Meeting-House, 
Essex, and the Northern Neck. 

A Petition was put into Presbytery from the former Elders of Rock-Fish 
desiring a Week Day’s Preaching, and also a verbal Petition from the Con 
gregation for Supplies, by their Commissioner Thomas Montgomery. 

A Petition was presented to the Presbytery from Pecked Mountain re 
questing a central Line between them and Stone Meeting-House, against 
which one Petition was presented from Tinkling-Spring and two from 
Augusta; also a Draught of the Distance between the two Meeting-Houses, 
and the Bounds of Mr. Craig’s Congregation on that Side as already 
established. 

Adjourned till 9 AClock tomorrow. Concluded with Prayer. 


April 3d. The Presbytery met according to Adjournment, post preces 
sederunt qui supra. Ordered that the Minutes of the last sederunt be read. 

The Presbytery after fully hearing, and impartially weighing the Petition 
from Mr. Miller's Congregation for a Center between Pecked Mountain 
and Stone Meeting House; and the several Petitions from Mr. Craig's 
Congregation against it: And after bearing their Testimony against the 
unfriendly Reflections and Insinuations contained in the Papers relative 
to said Affair; they do deliberately, nemine contradicente judge and 
determine, 

That Mr. Craig's Congregation shall remain as at present settled by Order 
of Synod; especially as Mr. Craig's Bounds on that side, are very moderate; 
and as the People on the Limits contended, earnestly petition that they may 
be continued under their own Pastor. 

From which Judgement the Commissioners of Peaked-Mountain appeal 
to the Synod, and are to give their Reasons in due Time.” 

Quearitur, Whether a professed Presbyterian living in the Bounds of a 
particular Congregation, shall be deemed a Member thereof, without his 


1SThe Synod’s minutes record no such meu 
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own Consent, and contrary to his Declaration before a Minister be installed 
in it. This was debated at large by the Presbytery in the Case of Mr. Miller 
and William Magill, and they declared Magill at Liberty. 

Mr. Miller moved to Presbytery for a Demission from his Congregation, 
as they are unable to pay his promised Support. Mr. Craig is ordered to 
write to them, and they are to prepare an Answer by our next. 

Application was made to the Presbytery by some of the People convenient 
to Major Brown’s Meeting House, for their Concurrence in giving a Call 
to the Reverend Mr. Latta, which was chearfully granted, provided they 
do not intrude on any other established Congregation. 

Eack Member of the Presbytery is desired to take into Consideration 
the Bounding of Congregations for their future Conduct, and each be 
prepared to give his Judgment, whether a Person or Persons living in a 
particular Congregation, may be allowed to become a Member of another 
if he pleases. 

As the Number of our Vacancies is great, and Ministers but few, the 
Presbytery affectionately recommend it to the People of Major Brown's, 
and North and South Mountain Meeting Houses, to form themselves into 
one Congregation, at least for a Time, on what Conditions they please, 
either at one, two or three Meeting Houses, as the Presbytery apprehend 
such a Union for a While would be for the Promotion of Religion among 
them. 

Mr. Sankey is appointed to preach next Sabbath at Major Brown's Meet- 
ing House; to assist in the Affairs of Rock Fish Congregation next Tuesday, 
and to supply one or more Sabbaths at Meherrin before our next. 

Mr. Pattillo is to preach one Sabbath in Hanover, and two in Orange 
before our next. 

Mr. Todd two Sabbaths in the Northern Neck and Essex, and one at 
Mecky’s by next Presbytery. 

Mr. Black is to preach at North and South Mountain at Discretion, and 
2 Sabbaths in Rock-Fish. 

Mr. Wright is to supply one Lord's Day in Hanover, and 3 or 4 in Amelia 
at Discretion. 

Mr. Brown one Sabbath in the Fork of James River, and Mr. Craig 
and he to administer the Sacrament at Major Brown's Meeting House at 
Discretion. Mr. Craig is to preach one Sabbath at Rock-Fish; Mr. Miller 2 
in Mr. Davies's former Congregation, and Mr. Henry 3 at Briary before 
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next Presbytery which is to meet in Prince Edward the last Wednesday of 
September, and Mr. Craig is to open it with Mr. Sankey’s Installation 
Sermon. Concluded with Prayer. 


BurraLo in Prince Epwarp County, September 24th, [1760] the 
Presbytery met according to Appointment, and Mr. Craig opened the same 
with a Sermon from Titus II. 7, 8, and then presided at Mr. Sankey’s 
Installation, as appointed, then post Praces sederunt 


Ministers Elders 
Samuel Black John Caldwell 
Richard Sankey John Finley 
John Craig Thomas Gordon 
Alexander Miller Thomas Fenton 
John Todd Samuel Wallace 
John Brown Alexander Joice 
John Wright William Holland 
Henry Pattillo Samuel Buchanan 
Robert Henry 
Absent Messieurs Craighead and McCadden. We are informed Mr. 
Richardson has joyned the Presbytery of South Carolina. 
Mr. Sankey chosen Moderator, and Mr. Todd Clerk. 
Adjourned till tomorrow Morning 9 A’Clock. 


September 25. The Presbytery met according to Adjournment, post preces 
sederunt qui supra. Ordered that the Minutes of our last be read. 

Petitions were presented to the Presbytery for Supplies from Otter River, 
Coddle Creek, Haw River, Hico and Eno, News River, Nut Bush and 
Grassy Creek, from Hanover, the Northern Neck, Pedlar, North and South 
Mountain, Orange, Meherrin, and North River. 

Mr. Craig wrote to the People of Mr. Miller's Congregation relating to 
his Request of being dismissed from them, according to Order; and the 
People have made such Regulations, and Distribution of Mr. Miller's 
Labours, that they have agreed to pay his promised Sallary, with which he 
is satished. 

The Appointments of Supplies made last Presbytery are all fulfilled, 
except one by Mr. Miller, whose Reason is sustained. 

Next Spring Presbytery to meet at Tinkling Springs Meeting House in 
Augusta, the first Wednesday in April. 
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A Petition was presented from Mr. Henry's Congregation, requesting 
the Judgment of the Presbytery respecting the use of Dr. Watts's Version 
in public Worship, which is referred to Spring Presbytery. 

A Kind of Libel was presented by James Murphey, against the Synod 
and Presbytery, desiring his Name might be taken from Mr. Henry’s Call. 

An Appeal from Mr. Henry's Session was brought in by Major Wether- 
ford, being suspended for marrying the half Sister of his former Wife: 
which with Murphy’s Libel, are deferred till Spring. 

Mr. Wright complained to Presbytery that Mr. Black had publickly 
said sundry Things reproachfully of his Character. And Mr. David Craw- 
ford complained, that Mr.Black had Falsley accused him of several Things 
at our last Presbytery. And Mr. Black complained that Mr. Henry had 
spoken reproachfully of him. The Trial of all which is put off till Spring 
Presbytery, as well as the affair relating to Dr. Watts’s Version. 

Mr. Henry is appointed to preach 2 Sabbaths at Nut Bush and Grassy 
Creek. Mr. Wright 2 Sabbaths at Hawfields, Hico, Eno, or Buffaloe in 
North Carolina. Mr. Craighead 2 Sabbaths at Coddle Creek, and the 
Branches of rocky River. Mr. Pattillo 2 Sabbaths in the Northern Neck. 
Mr. Todd 2 Sabbaths in Hanover, if they are not supplyd, before the Synod. 
Mr. McCadden 2 Sabbaths at News River. Mr. Black 1 Sabbath at Pedlar 
and at North and South Mountain at Discretion. Mr. Sankey one Sabbath 
at Captain Anderson’s Meeting House and 2 at Meherrin. Mr. Miller 3 
Sabbaths in the Northern Neck. Mr. Craig 2 Sabbaths at Rock-Fish, one 
in Mr. Miller's Congregation, and one at Major Brown's Meeting House. 
Mr. Brown 2 Sabbaths at Otter River, betwixt this and our Spring Presbytery 

Mr. James Waddel" having at our last offered himself on Trial as a Can 
didate for the Gospel Ministry, he was desired to prepare a Discourse to be 
delivered this Presbytery, which he has done accordingly, and has been 
examined on sundry extempore Questions in Divinity, his Christian Ex 
perience and Motives to the Ministry; with all which the Presbytery are 
well pleased, and sustain them as Parts of Trial, and appoint him an 
Exegesis on that Question An Christus qua Mediator, sit adorandus, and a 
Sermon on the same Subject, the Text to be chosen by himself, to be 
delivered at our next Presbytery, which for that Purpose is to meet at the 
Byrd in Goochland the 4th Wednesday of December. Concluded with 


Prayer. 


14Waddel was immortalized by William Wirt, who described him in 1803 as the eloquent 
and devout blind parson cf Orange County. William Wirt, The Letters of the British Spy 


(Richmond, 1805), Letter VII, pp. 80-88. 
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Tunxinc Sprunc in Aucusta April the 1st 1761 
The Presbytery met according to Appointment, ubi post preces sederunt 
Ministers Elders 

Samuel Black William Wallace 
John Craig John Finley 
Richard Sankey John Caldwell 
Alexander Miller Ephraim Smith 
John Todd John Holt 
John Brown Thomas Paxton 
John Wright Samuel Wallace 
Henry Pattillo Samuel Hodge 


Absent Messieurs Craighead, Henry and McCadden. Mr. Sankey opened 
the Presbytery with a Sermon on John 1. 11. 

Mr. Sankey continued Moderator, and Mr. Todd Clerk. Ordered that 
the Minutes of our last be read. 

Mr. Black has fulfilled his Appointments except one at Pedlar, the Reason 
for which is sustained. Mr. Sankey has fulfilled his Appointments. Mr. 
Brown his, substantially. Mr. Wright his. Mr. Craig all his, but one at 
Rockfish, which he forgot. As Hanover and the northern Neck were sup- 


plied by Messieurs Hunt and Caldwell, Messieurs Miller, Todd and 
Pattillo are acquitted of fulfilling their Appointments. 

Petitions for Supplys were presented from the lower end of Bedford, 
North Mountain, Maherrin, Brown's Meeting House, Fork in Augusta, 
Rockfish, Micky’s, Pedlar, Orange, Grassy Creek, Nutbush, Hico, Eno, 
Hawhields, Cutauba Creek, Peeks of Otter, Pastures et cetera. 

Adjourned till tomorrow Morning at 9 AClock, concluded with Prayer. 


April 2d. the Presbytery met according to Adjournment, ubi post Preces 
sederunt qui supra. Ordered that the Minutes of the last sederunt be read. 

The Presbytery having approved the following Representation made by 
Messieurs Todd and Pattillo, viz, 

Louisa 21st January 1761 As the Presbytery for Mr. Waddel’s further Trials were 
prevented from conveening by the Inclemency of Weather: that he might not be 
longer confined to Studies remote from, but might prosecute those that have a more 
immediate reference to, the work of the Ministry, and that the Church might not 
suffer by the disappointment: Messieurs Todd and Pattillo procedeed to hear his Exe- 
gesis, and a Sermon from Philippians II. 9. 10, and approved of them as very satisfactory. 
They also examined his Knowledge of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Languages, to- 
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gether with the Sciences of Rhetoric, Logic, Ontology, moral and natural Philosophy, 
and Astronomy; in all which he gave very pleasing and Satisfactory Evidence of his 
knowledge, intending to report the same to the next Presbytery. And presuming on 
their Concurrence, appoint him popular Trials, to be delivered, with their Permission 
at our next, viz, a Lecture on Isiah LXI. 1, 2, 3. verses, and a Sermon on John V. 40. 


The Presbytery having further examined Mr. Waddel on sundry Branches 
of Learning, heard his popular sermon and lecture, and examined him in 
Divinity, do express their Satisfaction with the several Trials he has past 
through; and on his subscribing the Confession of Faith, as the Confession 
of his Faith,and Conformity to the Directory, and on promising Subjection 
to the Presbytery in the Lord, 

The Presbytery do license and appoint him to preach the Gospel as a 
Candidate for the holy Ministry, and heartily recommend him to the ac 
ceptance of the Churches. 

I believe the Doctrines contained in the Confession of Faith to be agreeable to the 
Word of God, contained in the old and new Testament, and subscribe them accord 


ingly as the Confession of my Faith 
James Wappe. 


Mr. Wright complained to the Presbytery against Mr. Miller, as being 
joyned with Mr. Black in aspersing his Character, relative to the Affair 


said to be transacted at Thomas Stinson’s; and other unchristian Treatment 


of him. 
Adjourned till tomorrow Morning, at 9 AClock concluded with Prayer 


April 3d. Presbytery met according to Adjournment, post preces sederunt 
qui supra. 

Mr. Waddel is to supply in all our Vacancies in Virginia, and those in 
North Carolina that depend on this Presbytery, at his Discretion till the 
Fall Presbytery. 

Mr. Henry is to supply two Sabbaths at Falling River, and to dispense 
the Sacrament there with Mr. Waddel to assist him. 

Mr. Black is appointed two Sabbaths at North Mountain; and to dispense 
the Sacrament there with the assistance of Mr. Craig, who is to preach one 
Sabbath at North Mountain, and one at Brown's Meeting House. 

The Presbytery appoint, — Mr. Sankey one Sabbath at Maherrin, and 
one at Rockfish — Mr. Brown one Sabbath at the Peaks of Otter. one at 
Roneoke, and one in the Fork of James River — Mr. Todd one Sabbath 
at Mecky’s, and one in Orange — Mr. Wright one Sabbath at Clark's and 
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one at Maherrin — Mr. Miller one Sabbath at the North Mountain, one 
in the Calf Pasture and one in Rockfish — Mr. Patillo two Sabbaths at 
Nutbush and Grassy Creek — And Mr. Black 2 Sabbaths at Pedlar, if they 
send a Pilot for him. 

David Martin having been kept from Church Privileges five or six years 
because a Bastard Child was sworn to him, the Presbytery, after faithfully 
and solemnly warning him of the Guilt and Danger of lying to God, and 
imposing on this Judicature, he having produced a Certificate of Good 
Behaviour from his Neighbours, do admit him to sealing Ordinances, he 
repeatedly professing his Innocency. 

Adjourned till tomorrow Morning, 8 AClock. Concluded with Prayer. 


April 4th. The Presbytery met according to Adjournment, ubi post preces 
sederunt qui supra. 

The Affairs between Messieurs Black, Miller and Wright not being pre- 
pared for Trial through Mr. Black’s failing to produce his Evidences, the 
Trial is deferred till our next Presbytery, which is to meet at Tinkling 
Spring Meeting House, the first Wednesday of October, and Mr. Brown 
is to open the Presbytery. 


Ordered, that the Complainants give the particular Charges with the 
Names of the Evidences to support them, to the Moderator and the 
Defendants, at least three Months before Trial. Concluded with Prayer. 


Tunxiinc Sprinc in Aucusta October 7th 1761. The Presbytery met 
according to Appointment ubi post Preces sederunt. 


Ministers Elders 
Samuel Black William Wallace 
Richard Sankey Robert Ritchie 
John Craig George Muchon 
Alexander Miller David Balston 
John Todd Robert Mitchel 
Robert Henry Samuel Wallace 
John Brown John Logan 


John Wright 


Henry Pattillo absence excused. 
Mr. Brown opened the Presbytery with a Sermon 2 Corinthians 2. 16. 
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The Reverend James Hunt having been regularly dismissed from the 
Presbytery of New Brunswick, and desiring to joyn this; on producing his 
Credentials, this Presbytery unanimously receive him as one of their 
Members. 

Mr. Craig chosen Moderator, Mr. Brown Clerk. Ordered that the 
Minutes of our last be read. All Appointments are fulfilled, or the Reasons 
of Omission sustained. 

The Consideration of the Affair between Messieurs Black, Miller and 
Wright is defferred. 

The following Calls were put into Presbytery for Mr. Waddel, viz, one 
from upper falling and peeks of Otter —one from Nutbush and Grassy 
Creek — one from Brown’s Meeting House, and Jenning’s Gap — one from 
the Fork of James River in Augusta —and one from Hallifax, none of 
which he thought fit to take under Consideration. 

Petitions for Supplys were presented, from Hico, Eno, Hawhelds, North 
Mountain, from little River, Yadkin, Halifax, Hanover, Roneoak and 
Cutauba. Adjourned till tomorrow Morning, 9 aClock. 


Thursday October 8th. The Presbytery met according to Adjournment 


post preces sederunt qui supra. 
Ordered that the Minutes of last sederunt be read. The following Pro 
posals for Peace were agreed to and subscribed by Messieurs Black, Miller 


and Wright viz. 


As Mr. Black, by Accounts from Mr. Miller, has reported sundry things of Mr. 
Wright, from which many People took Occasion to say Mr. Wright was guilty of 
attempting the horrid Crime of Sodomy; Messieurs Black and Miller declare they 
never knew him to be guilty of so base an Attempt, and are sorry Imputations so vile 
should be charged on him from any thing said by either of them: That the whole took 
its rise from Behaviour and Expressions of Mr. Wright’ s to Mr. Miller with which he 
was offended, and communicated to Mr. Black as Matter of Offence. Mr. Wright 
professes his Sorrow, that any Part of his Conduct should give offence to any. And 
as Mr. Black charged Mr. Wright with Drunkenness, Popery and Racing, Mr. Black 
acknowledges, that it was only by Information, and through the Warmth of Passion 
and Resentment that he uttered such Reports, and that he never personally knew 
Mr. Wright guilty of said Crimes, in the Cases referred to, and hopes in christian 
Charity they were without Foundation and is really sorry he ever said such things to 
the Injury of Mr. Wright’s Character and Usefulness, 


SAMUEL Brack 
Joun Waicur 
Avexanper Minter 
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The Presbytery having fully considered and deliberately weighed the 
Proposals for Accomodation between Messieurs Black, Miller and Wright, 
have come unanimously to the following Determination: That though 
Messieurs Miller and Black declare they never intended [to] be understood 
as insinuating that Mr. Wright attempted anything like Sodomy, yet they 
judge, that Mr. Black is criminal {and} censurable, for publickly, and re- 
peatedly aspersing Mr. Wright, and they earnestly call him to Repentance, 
and order the Moderator solemnly to censure and admonish him publickly, 
according to [the] demerit of his crime. The Presbytery also judge Mr. 
Miller's Behaviour in this affair deserving an Admonition; they also recom- 
mend to him more Caution and Tenderness respecting the Characters of his 
Brethren for the future. The Presbytery finally recommend to Mr. Wright, 
suitable Care and Prudence in his Conduct. 

The Parties were dealt with accordingly, and they acquiesced in it. 
Adjourn’d till g AClock tomorrow. [Concluded with Prayer.] 


October 9th. The Presbytery met according to Adjournment, post preces 
sederunt qui supra. 

Doctor Cupples having charged Mr. Sankey with not delivering a Letter 
of his to the Presbytery, to be publickly read, but only delivered it to a 
Party, the Presbytery declare the Charge was false, and that Mr. Sankey 
did present it to the Presbytery, and not to a Party; but not having Time, 
it was referred to the next Sederunt, and read accordingly with Mr. Miller's 
Animadversions on it, and his Reasons in support of the Scotch Verson, 
and against Dr. Watts’ Imitation, the Consideration of which is put off 
till our next Presbytery. 

The Petition from Mr. Pattillo and his Elders, that he may have no 
Appointments abroad this Year by the Presbytery, is granted, as his Con- 
gregation allow him the fourth Part of his Time at his own Disposal, to 
help out his Sallary, which is not sufficient for his Support. 

Verbal Supplications were put in for supplies from Buffaloe in North 
Carolina, the Northern Neck, Calf Pasture, Meherrin, Pedlar, and little 
Falling. 

A Call was presented to Mr. Waddel from Bedford, which he took under 
Consideration till our next. 

Mr. Waddel is appointed half the Time betwixt this and our Spring 
Presbytery in Bedford; and the Remainder of his Time at Discretion, but 
chiefly to the People that have presented Calls to him. 
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Mr. Hunt is appointed to supply at Discretion till our next. 

[Mr. Brown two Sabbaths in the Fork of James River. | 

The Presbytery grant the Congregation of North Mountain their Request, 
that Mr. Black supply them as much as he can and catechise their Children. 

The Presbytery appoint Mr. Craig to preach at Rockfish the second 
Sabbath of November, and Mr. Brown to meet him the Tuesday following, 
to make the best Accomodation between Mr. Black and the People, respect- 
ing their arrears, and that Mr. Black and the People meet them there for 
that purpose. 

The Presbytery appoint 

Mr. Craig to supply one Sabbath at Brown’s Meeting House, and one 
in the Fork of James River; 

Mr. Miller one Sabbath at North Mountain, and one in the Calf Pasture; 

Mr. Wright one Sabbath at Falling, and 2 in Bedford; 

Mr. Todd two in the Northern Neck; 

Mr. Henry one at Falling, and one in Halifax; 

and Mr. Sankey two at Meherrin, before our next Presbytery which is 
to meet at the Byrd Meeting House in Goochland the first Wednesday of 
April. Concluded with Prayer. 


[To be continued.] 





Vo ok oo eo eX oS HOS IS 
GENEALOGY 





ROBERT CROCKETT OF THE GREAT CALFPASTURE, 
AUGUSTA COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


by Rosert H. Monrcomery* 


Dunne the early years of Augusta County, Virginia, three pioneer settlers 
named Crockett died. The first to die was Robert, who lived on the Great 
River of the Calfpasture on land that is now in Rockbridge County. His 
death was in late 1746 or early 1747. Next in 1749 or 1750 was Samuel, 
who lived on Reed Creek in what is now Wythe County, nearly a hundred 
miles from Robert as the crow flies. The last was Joseph, in 1767, who had 
lived and still owned land near Samuel, but who was at his death on the 
South Fork of the Roanoke in what is now Montgomery County, sixty miles 
or more from Robert. 

The book which I will cite as the Crockett Family (Janie Preston Collup 
French and Zella Armstrong, The Crockett Family and Connecting Lines 
[Bristol, Tenn., 1928], being Volume V of the series known as Notable 
Southern Families) makes all three of these Crocketts descendants of French 
Huguenot refugees to Ireland, Antoine and Louise (de Saix) Crockett 
(originally Crocketagne). According to this account, Robert of the Great 
Calfpasture was Robert Watkins Crockett, Jr., son of Robert Watkins 
Crockett, Sr., and his wife (called Rachel on page 5, erroneously called 
Sarah Stewart on page 382), and grandson of Antoine and Louise. This 
view makes Robert, Joseph, and Samuel of early Augusta first cousins. No 
proof of this descent is adduced, and I am convinced that the authors in 
their ambitious effort to include all the Virginia Crocketts in the French 
family have gone far beyond the permissible inferences from the meager 
account in the Maury letter (Crockett Family, p. 535). Certainly there is 
nothing in the names given by Robert to his children to suggest a link with 
Robert Watkins or Rachel or Antoine or Louise, and he himself appears 
never to have used his middle name if he had one. 





~ *Mr. Montgomery, a Boston lawyer, is the author of several articles on Virginia and New 
England families. He is a descendant of Humphrey and Jane (Gay) Montgomery of Rockbridge 
County, Virginia. 
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Another student of the family, Worth S. Ray, in his book, The Lost 
Tribes of North Carolina (Austin, Texas, 1947, p. 527) declares that 
Robert of the Great Calfpasture and Samuel of Reed Creek were brothers 
who descended from the Crockett family of Tangier Island, Virginia, and 
Somerset County, Maryland. This family was in Virginia as early as 1686, 
and our Robert is supposed by Mr. Ray to be a grandson of one Richard 
Crockett (will proved in Somerset County, Maryland, April 26, 1728) and 
a son of Richard’s second son, Robert. This Tangier Island theory is, I be- 
lieve, untenable so far as Robert of the Great Calfpasture is concerned, 
because as appears below, Robert was an Irish emigrant of the 1730's and 
not the scion of a family that had been in the country since 1686. 

I believe, therefore, that on the evidence we have, Robert of the Great 
Calfpasture cannot be assigned either to the Huguenot or to the Tangier 
Island family, but must be taken as an Irish immigrant of unknown ancestry. 
Nor do I find any evidence of relationship to the other two Augusta pioneers. 
There is no evidence that they were ever neighbors in Beverley Manor or 
the Pastures or elsewhere. In fact I find no trace of either Samuel or 
Joseph north of the South Fork of the Roanoke and no trace of Robert 
anywhere near the Roanoke or Reed Creek. 

On May 22, 1740, “Robert Crockett came into Court & made oath that 
he imported himself, Margaret, John, Arsball [Arsble, Archibald], Jane, 
Samuel, Robert Crockett, Jun., from Ireland to Philadelphia & from thence 
into this Colony at his own charges and that this is the first time of his 
proving his and their right in order to obtain Land — ordered to be certified.” 
(Orange County, Virginia, Circuit Court Order Book 2, p. 156.) 

It is probable that Robert had settled in Beverley Manor on Cathey’s 
Creek (northwest of the present Staunton) before 1740, but his deed from 
Beverley conveying 322 acres, which is recorded in Orange County, is 
dated February 1740/1 CF. B. Kegley, Virginia Frontier [Roanoke, 1938], 
p. 41). This land was conveyed by Robert Crockett and Margaret on 
November 23, 1743, to William McFeeters, bounded corner John Trimble 
and William Vance (Lyman Chalkley, Chronicles of the Scotch-Irish 
Settlement in Virginia, Extracted from the Original Court Records of 
Augusta County, 1745-1800 (Rosslyn, Virginia, 1912], II, 31; hereinafter 
cited as Chalkley, Chronicles). The reference to John Trimble and William 
Vance enables us to locate this land, and by listing the owners for whom 
surveys were made in 1738 (as reported in Hume's Old Field Book in 
Chalkley, Chronicle, II, 372), the first settlers in Beverley Manor (as shown 
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by Beverley’s deeds to them in Kegley, Virginia Frontier, p. 41, and Chalkley, 
Chronicles, passim), and the members of Captain John Willson’s Company 
of Augusta Militia, 1742 (Chalkley, Chronicles, II, 509), in which Robert 
Crockett was a private, we can construct a list of his neighbors when he 
lived in Beverley Manor. By comparing this list with the importation records 
in Orange County we find that at about the same time, in some cases on 
the same day, some of these neighbors proved their importation from Ireland. 
From other sources we know of the Irish — or Scotch-Irish — origin of others 
of his neighbors there. The list of those who proved importation in Orange 
and were also near neighbors includes Alexander Breckenridge, James Bell, 
John Trimble, Patrick Campbell, John Davidson, David Mitchell, John 
Wilson, Moses Thompson, George Hutchinson, Morris O’Friel, James 
Robinson, James Davis, James McClure, William Ledgerwood, Robert 
Young, and George Hutcheson (Oren F. Morton, A History of Rockbridge 
County, Virginia [Staunton, 1920], pp. 456-457; Kegley, Virginia Frontier, 
p. 45; Joseph A. Waddell, Annals of Augusta County, Virginia, from 1726 
to 1871 (Staunton, 1902], p. 38). Those whose Irish origin is proved by 
other sources include James Patten, the Campbells, the Catheys, Robert 
Cunningham, and John Lowry (Waddell, Annals, pp. 30, 147, 261; Chalk- 
ley, Chronicles, II, 69, 302). It is no wonder that this part of Beverley 
Manor was called the “Irish Tract.” 

Several of these came directly from Ireland to Virginia via Philadelphia; 
others probably had tarried for a time in Pennsylvania, but I think that in 
most cases it was a short time. As will appear, several of these Beverley 
Manor neighbors sold out in the early 1750's and moved to North Carolina 
where we encounter them again when we come to consider Robert Crockett’s 
children. 

Robert Crockett is listed as a private in Captain John Willson’s Company 
in the Augusta Militia in 1742 (Chalkley, Chronicles, Il, 509). Among 
others in this company we find two who were next door neighbors, John 
Trimble and William King (the Hume Survey, supra), and also Robert 
Davis, who became Robert Crockett’s executor. It also appears that Robert 
was made a lieutenant in the Orange County militia November 24, 1743. 

No other Crockett is listed in the 1742 Militia, with the exception of 
Alexander, who was also in Captain John Willson’s Company. Of this 
Alexander Crockett little is found in Augusta records. On August 28, 1750, 
he was added to the list of Augusta tithables (Chalkley, Chronicles, I, 41), 
and prior to this on February 20, 1750, he joined with Matthew Patton, 
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John Smith, William Stevenson, Samuel Patton, and John Walker in a 
communication about a lazy (leasey.) man named David Evans (Chalkley, 
Chronicles, I, 435-436, see also p. 438). Ina suit of William Givens against 
Alexander Crockett begun in 1764, the defendant is described as a soldier 
(Chalkley, Chronicles, I, 331. In the “delinquent” list of 1779 for Augusta, 
Alexander Crockett was “gone” (Chalkley, Chronicles, I], 423). It is 
probable that it was the Alexander of 1742 who was gone and not Robert's 
son of that name, and that Alexander of 1742 was a brother or other near 
relative of Robert. 

After the sale of his land in Beverley Manor, or perhaps before, Robert 
acquired lot 4 of the Lewis and Patton Survey of the Great Calfpasture. 
This lot is near the southern boundary of the survey in what is now Rock 
bridge County. His neighbors there included several who are mentioned 
below in connection with his will and the several guardianships of his 
children. 

Robert was also an early purchaser from Benjamin Borden, Sr. (October 
8, 1742), but he sold his right to a deed before February 14, 1745/6 
(Chalkley, Chronicles, I, 293). At the time of his death he owned land on 
the Cowpasture, which he willed to John and Archibald, a tract on Jackson's 
River willed by him to Samuel, and Lot 4, “the tract I live on” willed by 
him to Robert and James. He also owned a tract on Looney’s Mill Creek, 
which will be discussed later. 

Robert Crockett, who signed with a mark, made his will November 16, 
1746, which was proved February 19, 1746/7. He mentioned his wife 
Margaret. To his sons, John and Arpsbal [Archibald], he left land on the 


Cowpasture joining James Meassie. His daughter Jean got no land, but 
Samuel, a son, got a tract on Jackson's River, sons Robert and James, “the 
tract of land I live on.” His wife was to have living and management of 
the homeplace until the boys came of age or married. Son Alexander, “if 


my wife have a child,” was given no land. The executors were his wife 
Margaret Crockett and Robert Davis, and the witnesses were Thomas 
Gillham, James McCokle [McCorkle], and Robert Bratton. Bond was 
given by Margaret Crockett, Robert Davis, James McCockle [McCorkle], 
and Robert Bratton (Crockett Family, pp. 523-524; Chalkley, Chronicles, 
III, 6). The appraisers were William Aylett [Elliott], John and Henry Guy 
(Chalkley, Chronicles, 1, 25). 

After 1740 when he proved his importation, Robert “of Calf-pasture 
Meeting House” had presented two children for baptism by the Reverend 
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John Craig; to wit, James, baptized July 12, 1741, and Alexander, June 1, 
1745. After Robert's death Margaret Crockett (widow) presented Andrew, 
September 16, 1747. (“Record of Baptisms by the Rev. John Craig, D. D., 
1740-49,” printed in Florence Wilson Houston, Laura Cowen Blaine, and 
Ella Dunn Mellette, Maxwell History and Genealogy (Indianapolis, 1916], 
PP: 573°597-) 

Comparison of the importation record and the baptisms with the will 
shows complete agreement, for we have in both the wife Margaret and the 
children, John, Archibald, Jean, Samuel, and Robert, and in the will but 
not in the importation record the children baptized in Virginia, James, 
Alexander, and the posthumous child Andrew. 

After Robert Crockett’s death there were guardianships for his orphans 
as follows: Robert Bratton and James McCorkle (James Lockhart and John 
Henderson, sureties) for Archibald chosen November 28, 1751 (Chalkley, 
Chronicles, III, 24). John Gay (sureties, John Ramsey and James Boreland) 
for Samuel, James, Alexander, and Andrew appointed March 20, 1755. On 
May 21, 1755, however, John Ramsey's bond as guardian to Samuel, James, 
Alexander, and Andrew, with sureties, Thomas Fulton and John Gay was 
recorded (Chalkley, Chronicles, III, 38, 39). On May 17, 1758, when 
James had attained the age of 17, he chose as his guardian, Thomas 
Thompson, who filed a bond with Patrick Martin and Edward Thompson 
as sureties (Chalkley, Chronicles, III, 48; I, 80). On the same day (bond 
dated the next), William McFeaters was appointed guardian to Andrew, 
with John McFeeters and John Elliot as sureties (Chalkley, Chronicles, I, 
80; III, 48). John McFeaters was also appointed guardian of Alexander, 
appointment and bond dated May 18, 1758, with James Philips and Robert 
Campbell sureties (Chalkley, Chronicles, I, 80; III, 49). 

Robert’s widow, Margaret, married John Ramsey before November 28, 
1751 (Chalkley, Chronicles, I, 49, 56, 59, 82). The Crockett Family (p. 
386) says this marriage was August 19, 1758, but long before this, to wit, 
on November 28, 1751, the guardians of Archibald complained “that John 
Ramsey, who married Margaret, relict of Robert Crockett, father of Archi- 
bald” was wasting the estate (Chalkley, Chronicles, I, 49), and on May 21, 
1752, Bratton, guardian of Archibald, was in litigation with Robert Davis 
and Margaret Ramsey for detaining part of the orphan’s estate (Chalkley, 
Chronicles, p. 51). At Augusta Court in 1758, John McFeeters, guardian 
of Andrew and Alexander Crockett, complained of their mother, Margaret, 
“who married John Ramsey” (Chalkley, Chronicles, I, 324). It is possible 
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that John Ramsey and his wife Margaret left Augusta for North Carolina 
in 1758, following the Reverend Alexander Craighead, the pastor in the 
Pastures, who left to avoid the Indian troubles that followed Braddock’s 
defeat. However, from the fact that her son Alexander, then about thirteen, 
apparently did not accompany her but stayed in Virginia, it may well be 
that they did not go until a later date, say 1765, when he would have been 
about twenty. Moreover, the first bit of positive record evidence we have 
of them in North Carolina is a deed made October 10, 1774, by John 
Ramsey and Margaret and Andrew Crockett of Mecklenburg County, 
North Carolina. Mr. Ray places John Ramsey as one of the original elders 
of the New Providence Church, organized in 1765, twelve miles south of 
Charlotte. The other elders were Andrew Rea, Archibald Crockett, and 
Aaron Howie; it is Mr. Ray's belief that this Archibald Crockett was the 
step-son of John Ramsey (Ray, Lost Tribes, p. 317). John Ramsey's land 
in Mecklenburg County fe 72) appears to have io. on Four Mile Creek; 
neighbors, James Tate, sal Simpson, James Johnston, Henry Downs 
(ibid.; see also William Henry Foote, Sketches of North Carolina [New 
York, 1846], pp. 245-246). 

I am not able to identify Margaret, wife of Robert Crockett. The Crockett 
Family after abandoning the thought that the Augusta pioneer was Robert 
Watkins Crockett, Sr., makes no attempt to identify the pioneer’s wife. Mr. 
Ray thinks she was Margaret Alexander but this, it seems to me, follows from 
his opinion that Robert was of the Tangier Island family and not from any 
evidence about the Irish immigrant. 

Nor have I been able to identify John Ramsey to my satisfaction. Mr. 
Ray (Lost Tribes, p. 432) identifies him with the John Ramsey whose land 
on Christian’s Creek in Beverley Manor adjoined land of Moses and Adam 
Thomson, but I think that this is a mistake. There were several John 
Ramseys in early Augusta. The one who was on Christian's ‘reek, which 
is an affluent of the “South River” of the Shenandoah was Captain John 
Ramsey, who I think did not go to North Carolina but remained in Augusta 
until his death in 1783 (Chalkley, Chronicles, II], 165 et passim). Our 
John Ramsey must be found, I think, among the Calfpastures families 
Obviously he is not the John Ramsey who was killed in 1758 at the South 
Branch of the Potomac (Chalkley, Chronicles, I, 512), nor, I think, the 
John Ramsey who acquired Lot 11 of the Patton and Lewis Survey in 1757, 
because there are references to that John in Augusta after John and 
Margaret had left for North Carolina (Chalkley, Chronicles, III, 112, 362, 
469). 
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THE CHILDREN OF ROBERT CROCKETT 


I. John Crockett, first of the children named in the importation record 
and in the will of Robert Crockett, is, I believe, the John Crockett who on 
March 20, 1753, describing himself as son and heir of Robert Crockett, 
deceased, conveyed to James Moore 350 acres on Lunie’s [Looney’s] Mill 
Creek; witnesses, Robert and Mildred Davis and Archibald Crockett (Chalk- 
ley, Chronicles, Ill, 310). Robert Davis, one of the witnesses, was executor 
of the will of Robert Crockett (supra, p. 189). Robert Crockett had been 
granted 350 acres on Luney’s Mill Creek on September 28, 1745 (Kegley, 
Virginia Frontier, pp. 66, 418). This land was not mentioned in the will 
and because there was no residuary clause of real estate it passed, I suppose, 
to the heir-at-law, the oldest son, by primogeniture. Looney’s Mill Creek 
is a southern affluent of James River entering it east of Fincastle in the 
present Botetourt County (Kegley, Virginia Frontier, map, p. 138). It is 
to be supposed that John was of age when he made the deed, fixing his 
birth as early as 1732. The fact that no guardian was appointed for him in 
1751, when his brother Archibaid was placed under guardianship, may 
indicate that he was of age or nearly so in that year. The Crockett Family 
(p. 383), says he was born about 1733. Mr. Ray (Lost Tribes, p. 410), 
identifies him, and I think correctly, with John Crockett whose tombstone 
in Old Waxhaw Churchyard (now South Carolina) shows the death of a 
John Crockett December 16, 1800, aged seventy years and five months, 
indicating a birth year of 1730. It was he, I suppose, who with Robert Davis 
and James McCorkall witnessed a deed of Israel Christian and Elizabeth 
to John Ramsey, dated November 28, 1751, for 323 acres in Beverley Manor, 
corner Robert Finley, formerly George Robinson's corner, delivered to 
William Ramsey, October 5, 1772 (Chalkley, Chronicles, III, 301). John 
appears to have been in the Pastures, probably the Cowpasture, on Novem 
ber 21, 1754 (Chalkley, Chronicles, III, 37), but by August 10, 1761, he 
was ce rtainly in ian County, North Carolina, when he and Margaret, 
and Archibald Crockett and Mary conveyed to James Beard 246 acres on 
Cowpasture, corner James Mease, witness, Samuel Crockett CC halkley, 
Chronicles, III, 389). This is clearly the land in the Cowpasture “joining 
James Measie” (Mayse, Maze) willed to John and Archibald by their father. 
This land, says Oren F. Morton (Annals of Bath County, V irginia [Staun 
ton, 1917], p. 28) was patented to John and Archibald, Robert's sons (for 
more precise location, see Morton, Annals of Bath County, p. 25). 
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As appears above, the last record we have of John Crockett in Augusta 
was November 21, 1754. This is consistent with his being in North Carolina 
at the time of each of the following items: 

1756, April 24. William Beard of Anson County, Province of North 
Carolina to Robert Davis of same, 300 acres on Waxhaw Creek. Witnesses: 
John Crockett, Robert Ramsey, Repentance Townsend (May Wilson McBee, 
Anson County, North Carolina, Abstracts of Early Records, |Greenwood, 
Miss., 1950], p. 27). 

No date. Will of Robert McCorkel of Anson County. Sons, Archibald 
and Robert. Wife, Margaret. Executors, James McCorkel and James Linn. 
Land on Catawba River [South Carolina]. Witnesses: John Crockett, 
Robert McClenachan. {No probate.] (McBee, Anson County Abstracts, 
p- 119.) 

1757, July 23. John Crockett was a witness to an inventory of the estate 
of Robert McCorkall. Wife Margaret was mentioned. The inventory was 
taken by James McCorkall, Margaret McCorkall, and James Linn. (Ray, 
Lost Tribes, p. 195, which ascribes this to the records of Anson County, 
Book 1, p. 123. Anson County at this time included a large part of western 
North Carolina, and this transaction and the previous ones, I think, related 
to persons living in what became Mecklenburg County in 1762.) 

758. Robert Miller, a preacher of the earliest period of the Waxhaw 
Church, sold his farm to one Barrett, reserving lands for the [Waxhaw] 
Church which were deeded to Robert Davis, Robert Ramsey, John Linn, 
Samuel Dunlap, and Henry White, which deed was witnessed by Robert 
McClanahan, John Crockett, and Andrew Pickens. (Ray, Lost Tribes, 
p- 482). 

1760, October 28. Sale of estate of James McCorkall. Buyers: Jane 
McCorkall, Robt. Davis, Wm. Davis, John Crocket, James Barnett, Hugh 
Montgomery, James Gambel, John Linn, Samuel Thompson, Andrew 
Pickens, John Coffee, James Gambel, Alpheus Spain, Hugh McCain, 
Thos. Davis, John Nutt, Moses Davis. (McBee, Anson County Abstracts, 
p- 131.) 

1770, January 6. Deed by John Crockett and his wife Margaret to 
William Moore (all of Mecklenburg County, North Carolina) 162 acres 
on south side of Waxhaw Creek, joining the land of William Nutt. Signed 
by John Crockett and Margaret Crockett, and witnessed by William, John, 
and Katherine Nutt. (Ray, Lost Tribes, p. 321.) 
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1771, January 4. John Crockett, witnessed a deed of William McCorkle 
and wife Esther to Thomas Pusley, 200 acres on North Fork of Waxhaw 
Creek. (Ray, Lost Tribes, pp. 321, 530.) 

Chalkley’s references to the persons associated with John Crockett in 

the above items are full of links between the Augusta families and the 
Waxhaw settlement, and almost certainly prove the identity of John 
Crockett, oldest son of Robert Crockett, with the man buried in Old Wax- 
haw Churchyard. For example, we know the following acquired land in 
3everley Manor from Beverley and sold it in the early 1750's, and are not 
heard of again in Chalkley’s Chronicles as landowners or in most cases as 
anything except former owners: Robert McCorkle is “gone” in 1752. Robert 
was witness to a deed with Elijah McClenahan that year. James McCorkle 
who sold out in 1753 to Elijah McClenahan was a witness to Robert 
Crockett’s will, a guardian of Archibald and a neighbor of William Nutt. 
James Linn [Lynn] sold out in 1750 and 1751; Robert Davis acted as wit- 
ness in a deed to him, Elijah McClenahan on another. Robert Davis sold 
out in 1753, and, about to leave the Colony, begged to be released as execu- 
tor of Robert Crockett; a Robert Davis was an elder in Waxhaw Church in 
1758 (Ray, Lost Tribes, p. 526). Robert Ramsey acquired land in Beverley 
Manor in 1747, and in 1762 he and Margaret of Anson County, North 
Carolina, conveyed it. Andrew Pickens sold out in Beverley Manor in 1750 
and 1751. William Nutt acquired land in Beverley Manor by a deed wit- 
nessed by Robert Davis and John Lynn and sold in 1750. 

All of this and other evidence of the same kind relating to others adds 
up to a general exodus in the early 1750's from a Beverley Manor neighbor- 
hood to the Waxhaw settlement by men who had been Robert Crockett’s 
neighbors in Augusta, and it is reasonable to suppose that Robert’s son John 
accompanied them, going years before John Ramsey and Margaret left 
Virginia. 

On his map entitled “The Mecklenburg Signers and Their Neighbors” 
Mr. Ray (Lost Tribes, p. 380-381) places John Crockett on the North 
Branch of Waxhaw Creek. He does not seem to be included in the 1790 
census of North Carolina, but he is in Lancaster County, South Carolina Cin 
which the Waxhaw settlement then was), with three males over sixteen, 
one under, two females, and two slaves. 

John Crockett’s wife's name was Margaret—the Crockett Family (p. 383) 
says, Margaret McClanahan, — Mr. Ray (Lost Tribes, p- 530) says, Mar- 
garet McCorkle, “probably daughter of James McCorkle,” the guardian of 
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Archibald Crockett. My guess, and it is a guess only, is that she was a 
McClanahan. If we accept the conclusion that it is our John Crockett who 
is buried in the Waxhaw Churchyard, the nearby tombstones (Ray, Lost 
Tribes, p. 410) lead to the conclusion that at least three of the children of 
John were buried there; Elijah, who died March 3, 1798, at the age of 
forty-one (birth date therefore 1757 — Mr. Ray says October 6), John, died 
December 1776, aged twelve (birth date therefore 1764) and Andrew, died 
November 2, 1853, at the age of 84 (birth date therefore 1769). Elijah is 
not a common name anywhere and certainly was not common in Augusta, 
but it appeared to be a favorite name of the McClanahans. There was an 
Elijah McClanahan in the Cowpasture in 1756 (Fee book, Chalkley, 
Chronicles, 11, 399) who acted as one of the appraisers of James Maze in 
1757, and it will be recalled that the land that John and Archibald Crockett 
inherited from their father in the Cowpasture “joining James Measie 
[Maze].” I am far from saying that this Elijah McClanahan was the father 
of Margaret, but I do believe that the introduction of the name Elijah into 
the Crockett family can best be explained by a McClanahan marriage. The 
North Carolina notes above prove that there was at least one of the Me- 
Clanahan family, Robert, in the Waxhaw settlement. Mr. Ray (Lost Tribes, 
p. 530) has a list of the children and other descendants of Elijah Crockett 
and his wife Mary (Davie) Crockett. Elijah Crockett appears in the 1790 
census in Lancaster County, South Carolina, with one male over sixteen, 
one under sixteen, three females, and one slave. 

II. Robert Crockett, Junior, was the last of the children of Robert Crockett 
named in the importation record, and the Crockett Family (p. 383) lists 
him as the sixth of the children with a birth date of about 1743. This 
cannot be so, because it would make him younger than James who was not 
named in the importation record at all and was the first of the three children 
(James, Alexander, and Andrew) to be baptized in America. We know 
that James was born in 1741, not only because that was the year of his 
baptism, but because of the entry that he was seventeen when he chose a 
guardian in 1758. I am convinced, therefore, that Robert must go ahead of 
James and if we put John’s birth year back to 1730 (instead of 1733 as the 
Crockett Family has it) there is plenty of room for him with the other four 
children who were also older than James. There is some question about the 
order of Archibald and Robert. My reasons for putting Robert ahead of 
Archibald are, first, that no guardian was appointed for John, Robert, and 
Jane, while one was appointed for Archibald, and, second, that Robert was 
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a witness to deed of Great Calfpasture land April 4, 1748 Cwith James 
Carter and Robert Bratton), implying more maturity than would have been 
his if he had been born in 1737 or 1739 (Chalkley, Chronicles, 367). No 
inferences as to relative ages can be drawn from the order of the father’s 
will or the disposition of his land therein. 

On August 6, 1766, James Crockett and Martha of Augusta County, 
Virginia, and Robert Crockett and Jennet of Mecklenburg County, North 
Carolina, conveyed to William Thompson 370 acres on the Great River of 
Calfpasture, Corner Thomas Gillam’s land, crossing Mill Creek, corner 
John Harry’s land; witnesses, Benjamin Lowry, Thomas Stevenson, John 
Coffey (Chalkley, Chronicles, Ill, 455). This parcel was Lot 4 in the 
Patton and Lewis Survey and is of course the land that the father of Robert 
and James “lived on.” 

In Mr. Ray's list of Tombstone Inscriptions in the Old Waxhaw Church 
Yard (Lost Tribes, p. 410) we find a Robert Crockett, born August 12, 1755, 
died March 17, 1820, and right below it, Janet Crockett, wife of Robert 
Crockett, born September 9, 1749, died December 15, 1813. If the first 
date, 1755, had been 1735, there would have been every reason to believe 
that these were Robert, Junior, of the Great Calfpasture and his wife, Janet. 
If it is really 1755 and not 1735, Robert cannot be the son of Robert of the 
Great Calfpasture. In the 1790 census we find a Robert Crockett, head 
of a family, one male over sixteen, one under sixteen, and seven females, 
no slaves, located in Mr. Ray’s “sixth” district of Mecklenburg County, 
North Carolina, which is the district around the Hopewell Church, north- 
west of Charlotte, several miles away from the Waxhaw settlement, which 
was south of Charlotte (Ray, Lost Tribes, p. 360). Mr. Ray places him 
near the Hopewell Church on his map of the Mecklenburg Signers and 
their neighbors (Lost Tribes, pp. 380-381). Among the elders of Hopewell 
Church in 1793 was a Robert Crockett (Foote, Sketches of North Carolina, 


p. 211). However, two Robert Crocketts appear in the South Carolina 
census of 1790 —one in York County, with one male over sixteen, four 
under, three females, and no slaves, and one in Lancaster County (which 
included the Waxhaw settlement) with three males over sixteen, none 
under, four females, and five slaves. My guess is that it was the last named 


who was our Robert, Junior. 

As appears from the deed above (and perhaps from the tombstone record ) 
the name of the wife of Robert, Junior, was Janet. The Crockett Family 
(p. 383), however, gives him as a wife, Polly [Mary] Dunlap Hodge, a 
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widow and daughter of John and Ann Dunlap. Here it is quite certain 
that the authors are dealing with a later generation. Polly was Polly Hodge 
in John Dunlap’s will of February 25, 1804, and Polly Crockett in Ann 
Dunlap’s will of May 19, 1808, indicating a C rockett marriage for her 
between those dates (Chalkley, Chronicles, II, 108, 191-192). There is a 
record of a marriage in Rockbridge between Robert Crockett and Mary 
Hodge September 18, 1804, the Reverend Daniel Blair officiating (Crockett 
Family, p. 502). It is unlikely that Robert Crockett, Junior, who would have 
been about seventy in 1804 and had been in North Carolina, or at least 
not in Virginia, for about fifty years was the bridegroom of this Rockbridge 
marriage. The Robert who married Polly Hodge was probably either a son 
of James or of Alexander. Robert and Mary (Hodge) Crockett were, I think, 
in Montgomery County, Kentucky, in 1807 (Chalkley, Chronicles, II, 115; 
see also p. 43). 

Robert, Junior, is also said to have been the Robert Crockett who was 
killed on a hunting party in Tennessee in 1769, but I agree with the authors 
of the Crockett Family that it was not he, but that probably the man killed 
was a son of Joseph Crockett of Montgomery County (Morton, Annals of 
Bath County, p. 192; Crockett Family, pp. 206, 561; J. G. M. Ramsey, The 
Annals of Tennessee [Charleston, S. C., 1853], p. 96). 

III. Jane Crockett was third of the children of Robert Crockett in the 


importation list. The Crockett Family Cp. 383) says she was born in 1737. 
No guardian was appointed for her. Neither the Crockett Family nor Mr. 
Ray has made any suggestion about her history, and I have no further 


information. 

IV. Archibald Crockett, son of Robert Crockett, appears in the delinquent 
list of 1748 as “under age” (Chalkley, Chronicles, II, 413); he was old enough 
on November 28, 1751, to choose a guardian and on March 20, 1753, to 
act as a witness to his brother’s deed of the Looney’s Mill Creek property. 
He and Mary, describing themselves as of Anson County, North Carolina, 
joined in the conveyance of the Cowpasture parcel left to James and Archi- 
bald by their father’s will. The Crockett Family (p. 383) gives his date of 
birth as 1735. 

The following North Carolina items are, I believe, properly ascribed to 
Archibald Crockett: 

757, March 28. John Pickens of Craven County, to Robt. McClenachan, 
500 acres, Witnesses: Andrew Pickens, Arch. Crockett, Wm. Davis (McBee, 
Anson County Abstracts, pp: 27 28 ). 
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1772, November 2. Deed from Andrew Crockett, his wife Mary Crockett, 
to Archibald Crockett (Ray, Lost Tribes, p. 321). One of the witnesses was 
William McCullough who is named in William King’s will. 

1773, December 21. Archibald Crockett, John Wilson and William 
Miller witnessed another deed of Andrew Crockett and Mary (Ray, Lost 
Tribes, p. 321). 

1788, November 1, date of will of William King, probated in Mecklen- 
burg County, date of probate not given. Wife, Mary Ann King. Four 
“children”: Archibald Crockett, John King, Elizabeth McCorkle, William 
McCulloch. Executors: Archibald Crockett. John King. Witnesses: Eli 
Crockett, John Elliott, Henry Downs (Ray, Lost Tribes, p. 327). 

1804, January 3. Will of Archibald Crockett proved. Son Elias, land 
where I live. Daughter Ann Taylor, land where Frederick Taylor lives. 
Son John, land in hands of Col. Thomas King in Hawkins County, Ten- 
nessee. Daughter Mary Ann. Executors: Son John Crockett and Samuel 
Downs. Witnesses: Eli Crockett and Elias Crockett (Ray, Lost Tribes, 
p. 325). 

In the census of 1790 Archibald Crockett is found in Mecklenburg 
County, North Carolina, with four males over sixteen, one under, five 
females, and two slaves. Others listed near him, at least on paper, are 
Hugh Barrett, Samuel and Thomas Dawns [Downs], Roger Cunningham, 
and Robert Donaldson. Mr. Ray includes him in his “District No. 18” 
which includes the Providence Church and Four Mile Creek. 

On the map of the “Mecklenburg Signers and Their Neighbors” (Ray, 
Lost Tribes, pp. 380-381) Archibald Crockett is placed on Six Mile Creek, 
only a few miles from John Crockett and Andrew Crockett, and very much 
nearer Providence Church than Waxhaw. It is said that he was one of the 
first elders of Providence Church and that he was buried in the church- 
yard there. 

The Crockett Family Cp. 503) lists some North Carolina marriages of the 
1790's which may belong to this family; also (pp. 590 et seq.) some North 
Carolina Revolutionary records. 

Archibald Crockett’s wife was Mary Ann King, daughter of William 
King, the latter being one we have seen before as a neighbor of Robert 
Crockett in Beverley Manor and for whom a survey was made in May 1738. 
In 1742 William King was in Captain John Willson’s Company of Augusta 
Militia with his neighbor, John Trimble, and with Robert Crockett, 
Alexander Crockett, and Robert Davis. In 1746 when a road was built 
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from top of North Mountain to William King’s land and thence to the 
courthouse, Robert Davis was overseer and among his workers were Andrew 
Pickens and William McFeeters (Chalkley, Chronicles, Il, 435). On 
September 24, 1751, William King, blacksmith, and Mary Ann conveyed 
to John Nichol, 400 acres on Moffet’s branch of Cathey’s River, patented 
to William, February 10, 1748 (Chalkley, Chronicles, Ill, 299; see also 
p- 277). On February 27, 1749, Beverley conveyed to William King, 
“farmer,” 251 acres in Beverley Manor, corner John Trimble, etc. This land 
was deeded by William King, farmer, and Mary Ann to John Trimble on 
February 11, 1750 (Chalkley, Chronicles, III, 278, 292). After that no 
more of King in Augusta County records except as a former owner and 
twice as a witness to deeds which may have been executed elsewhere or 
by another William King. 

It would seem, therefore, that William King was another of the Beverley 
Manor neighbors who left in the early 1750's for North Carolina and that 
in all probability Archibald Crockett, who had lived next door to him for 
several years in his childhood and married his daughter, went with him. 
Mr. Ray thinks that William King was perhaps the great-grandson of Robert 
King of Maryland, but this does not seem probable; more likely he was a 
recent emigrant from Ireland. 

William King in his will names among his “four children,” Archibald 
Crockett and William McCulloch, the sons-in-law were named instead of 
the daughters because a married woman could not hold property in her 
own name. Title was always vested in her husband. 

Colonel Thomas King named in Archibald Crockett’s will as having in 
his hands the land in Hawkins County, Tennessee, willed to son John, was 
probably a relative of William King, but it seems strange that if he were 
William King’s son, as Mr. Ray believes, he was not named in William's 
will. He was certainly living in 1788, or he would not have been named 
in 1804 by Archibald Crockett. 

It is also Mr. Ray’s belief that Archibald’s son John was the father of the 
famous Davy Crockett, and this belief is stated not only in his Lost Tribes of 
North Carolina, but in his more recent Tennessee Cousins: A History of 
Tennessee People (Austin, 1950). On the other hand, the Crockett Family 
(pp. 203, 324-329) is sure that Davy’s descent is (1) Antoine, (2) Joseph 
Louis, Sr., (3) William (born in New Rochelle, New York, in 1709), 
(4) David, (5) John. 

From David Crockett’s own account of himself (Narrative of the Life of 
David Crockett of the State of Tennessee, Written by Himself [Philadelphia 
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and Boston, 1834]) we gather the following genealogical information: His 
father’s name was John Crockett of Irish descent, “born in Ireland or on a 
passage from that country to America across the Atlantic.” John spent the 
early part of his life in Pennsylvania. David's mother’s name was Rebecca 
Hawkins, born in Maryland, between New York and Baltimore. David's 
father fought at King’s Mountain and elsewhere in the Revolution, lived 
for a time in Lincoln County, North Carolina, and then removed to what 
is now Tennessee. David Crockett was born August 17, 1786, when his 
father lived at the mouth of Lime Stone on the Nolichucky River (now 
Greene County, Tennessee). Afterwards the father moved to another place 
in the same county, about ten miles above Greenville, then to Core Creek 
where he and one Thomas Galbreath undertook to build a mill. Thence 
he went to Jefferson County, Tennessee, and opened a tavern on the road 
from Abingdon to Knoxville. “Here I remained until I was 12.” David tells 
in the course of his narrative that his father had the following brothers: 
Joseph, “a brother to my father,” wounded by the Indians; James, “still a 
younger brother than Joseph . . . deaf and dumb,” who was taken prisoner 
by the Indians and discovered nearly eighteen years later by “my father 
and his eldest brother, William Crockett.” So we know that John Crockett, 
father of Davy, had at least three brothers — William, Joseph, and James. 
We also know that Joseph Hawkins was a brother of David's mother. 
David's father and mother had six sons and three daughters. David was 
the fifth son. I do not find in the narrative the names of any of David's 
brothers or sisters nor does Davy give us the first names of “my grandfather 
and grandmother Crockett,” who were murdered by the Creeks in their 
own house where Rodgersville, Hawkins County, Tennessee, now stands. 

To identify Davy’s grandfather Crockett we must therefore find an Irish 
emigrant who had a son John, born in Ireland or on the Atlantic, and at 
least three other sons, William, Joseph, and James. Archibald Crockett does 
not fit these requirements in any respect. He himself was born in Ireland, 
but he was brought to America in his infancy and his son John was by no 
means Irish-born or seaborn. Nor is there any evidence that Archibald had 
a son William or Joseph or James. The children named in Archibald 
Crockett’s will are Elias, Ann Taylor, John, and Mary Ann (unless she is 
Ann Taylor mentioned twice). Worth S. Ray in his Lost Tribes (p. 529) 
has a longer list, believing that some had died before the will was made, and 
names David, Robert, John, Joseph, James, Eli (Elijah), Elias, and perhaps 
Mary. In his Tennessee Cousins (p. 577) he adds an Archibald to his list 
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of Archibald’s children, placing Archibald and Robert, brother of John, 
sons of Archibald and uncles of Davy, in early Giles County, Tennessee, 
about 1808-1810. These Giles County individuals were not mentioned in 
Archibald Crockett’s will although obviously alive when it was‘ made, but 
even with these additions to the list of Archibald’s children, Davy's uncle 
William is still unnamed. 

Nor is Mr. Ray's case helped if we accept his Tangier Island pedigree 
for Archibald which would make him American-born of a family that had 
been in this.country since 1686. 

Moreover, Archibald’s own dates seem to be against this theory. He was 
still under age in 1751, when a guardian was appointed for him and there 
does not seem to be enough time for him to produce John and have John 
produce at least five children by 1786, the date of the birth of John’s fifth 


son, Davy. 

The authors of the Crockett Family after assembling a respectable case 
proving that the name of Davy’s grandfather was David, go astray, it seems 
to me, in trying to bring this family into the Huguenot family of the Maury 
letter. By doing so they make the last Irish-born ancestor of Davy not his 
father, as he believed, but his great-great-grandfather. The authors explain 
Davy’s own statement by supposing that he must have remembered that 


some ancestor of his was born in Ireland or at sea and recorded it in his 
autobiography as his father. The authors give no proof at all that William 
of New Rochelle had a son named David or that if he did, the last named 
had a son named John who fathered Davy. 

So it would seem that we cannot assign David to the Antoine family 
or to the Tangier Island family or to Robert of the Great Calfpasture, but 
must accept him as the grandson of an Irish immigrant who came to Penn 
sylvania with an infant son, John Crockett, who grew up and married 
Rebecca Hawkins and had six sons and three daughters, of whom Davy 
was the fifth son. The name of the Irish immigrant was very likely David 
although I have found no certain proof of this. The following action of 
the Washington County Court may apply to Davy’s grandfather: 

1778, August 19. Administration was granted on the estate of David 
Crockett to William and Robert Crockett. John Coulter and John Lowry 
were sureties, and John Cox, William Ingram, Abraham McClelan, and 
James Hughes, appraisers (Lewis Preston Summers, Annals of Southwest 
Virginia |Abingdon, 1929], p. 1000). 
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The consensus seems to be that the murder of David Crockett’s grand- 
father occurred in 1777, and it is possible that although his home was in 
what is now Tennessee, Washington County, Virginia, then claimed that 
locality and administered his estate. 

The following items from Washington County, Virginia, may also apply 
to Davy’s family: 

On August 17, 1779, “Jean Crockett came into Court and chose James 
Glen her guardian” (Summers, Annals of Southwest Virginia, p. 1041). 
This James Glen was a grantee of land in Washington County, Virginia, 
on Timber Ridge and Middle Fork of the Holston in 1783, and on the 
North Fork of Cedar Creek in 1781. His will was probated there in 1791 
(Summers, Annals of Southwest Virginia, pp. 1218, 1348). 

A David Crockett was defendant on August 21, 1782, in a suit brought 
by John Rhea (Summers, Annals of Southwest Virginia, p. 1113). This 
is a puzzling item. There must have been two David Crocketts in Washing- 
ton County, the decedent of 1777-1778 and this defendant. 

There was another David Crockett in North Carolina, whom Mr. Ray 
placed near the Four Mile Creek in Mecklenburg, not far from Providence 
Church. I think this was the man who with Elizabeth, his wife, sold 50 
acres on Sugar Creek to Joseph Galbraith in 1782 (Ray, Lost Tribes, p. 
321). David and Elizabeth were in Georgia in 1792 (Ray, Lost Tribes, 
p. 529). This David was neither Davy nor his grandfather because at this 
time Davy was only six years old and his grandfather had been dead fifteen 
years. I have made no attempt to check the accounts of later generations 
of Davy’s family. 

The following from Washington County, North Carolina, may apply also: 

1778, August 28. Ordered that a commission issue to John Colter and 
Isaac Shelby, Esq. to take the deposition of Ruth Morris, Lydia Cross, Mary 
Tye, and John Crockett in behalf of John Rodgers, defendant, the State, 
plaintiff (Ray, Tennessee Cousins, p. 196). (Mr. Ray thinks that this John 
Crockett was the father of Davy.) 

I am confident that the two signers of the petition of the settlers of 
Watauga and adjacent vicinities (Tennessee), August 22, 1776, William 
and David Crockett, were of this family (Ramsey, Annals of Tennessee, 
p- 138). 

V. Samuel Crockett, who inherited the parcel on Jackson’s River, was 
fourth of the children in the importation list. The Crockett Family Cp. 383) 
says that he was born in 1739, but one suspects that this is based on an 
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estimate of the spacing between the children. His guardians are listed 
above (p. 7 ). He was, I think, the sergeant at Captain John Dickinson's 
on Cow Pasture River under Captain Walter Cunningham, 1763-1764 
(Chalkley, Chronicles, III, 342; 1, 487, 490). In May 1762 he conveyed 
283 acres on Jackson’s River above the mouth of Falling Springs, pre- 
sumably his inheritance, to Alex. Hamilton (Chalkley, Chronicles, III, 384; 
see Morton, Annals of Bath County, pp. 25, 28). On June 14, 1762, he 
was witness to a deed of Gay to Gay, land on Little Calfpasture; other 
witnesses, Alex. Hamilton, Jno. Stinson [Stevenson] (Chalkley, Chronicles, 
III, 388). Witness, August 10, 1761, to deed of Cowpasture land by his 
brothers, John and Archibald. Both of these were of Anson County, North 
Carolina, at that time, and Samuel may have been with them there, but I 
think that the deed was executed in Augusta County. He was witness to a 
deed with James Lockridge and Edward Thompson, March 28, 1764, land 
in Cowpasture (Chalkley, Chronicles, II], 393), and again on March 28, 
1764, witness to a deed of land in Cowpasture with the other witnesses, 
Ben Estill, Samuel Clark, Jas. Hamilton (Chalkley, Chronicles, II], 414). 
April 1, 1766, he took an oath about his pay as a soldier before John 
Dickinson (Chalkley, Chronicles, I, 487, see also p. 490). No further 
information has come to light. 

VI. James Crockett, first of Robert's children for whom we have a bap 
tismal record, was baptized by the Reverend John Craig, July 12, 1741. 
We know from the records that he was 17 when he chose a guardian on 
May 17, 1758 (for this and other guardianships, see supra p. 190). On August 
6, 1766, he and Martha of Augusta County, Virginia, and Robert Crockett 
and Jennet of Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, conveyed to William 
Thompson 370 acres, Lot 4 of the Lewis and Patton survey, undoubtedly 
“the place I now live on” willed by Robert to his sons James and Robert 
(see supra p. 189). The next year, August 19, 1767, Thompson conveyed 
295 acres of this parcel back to James, describing it as a part of 370 acres 
first surveyed for Robert Crockett, deceased (Chalkley, Chronicles, III, 458) 
On October 10, 1774, he acquired a tract in the Calfpasture from his mother 
and his brother Andrew (see post, p- 206 ). The above and the following 
items appear to prove that James stayed in Augusta (Rockbridge) County 
and did not move with the rest of his family to North Carolina 

1768. Witness to deed of Great Calfpasture land, James Shaw to John 
Ramsey (Lot 12.) (Chalkley, Chronicles, III, 469); | lemp certificates (Chalk 


ley, Chronicles, I, 145). “Robert Fletcher, Constable, vice James Crockett 
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(Chalkley, Chronicles, 1, 148). CRobert Fletcher was an owner of Calf- 
pasture land in 1763, Chalkley, Chronicles, III, 393.) 

1769. Witness to deed of Cowpasture land (Chalkley, Chronicles, III, 
489). 

1775, August 18. Witness with Robert Dunlap and Samuel Ramsey to 
will of John Gay of the Calfpasture, which he and Dunlap proved March 18, 
1777 (Chalkley, Chronicles, III, 147). 

1777, March 18. Appraiser of James Gay's will with Alexander Hamilton 
and John Dunlap (Chalkley, Chronicles, III, 146). 

1778. Rockbridge tithable (Morton, History of Rockbridge, p. 365). 

1782. Rockbridge taxpayer with one slave (Sol), 13 horses and 50 cattle 
(Morton, History of Rockbridge, p. 371). 

1791, February 2. Surety on sheriff bond of Major John Gay (Rockbridge 
County, Will Book I, pp. 381-382). 

The Crockett Family (pp. 384-386) has it that James and Martha moved 
to Kentucky about the time the McPheeters moved and that a daughter Polly 
(Mary) Crockett, born in 1778, married James McPheeters. Her children 
and other descendants are listed. It is also suggested that James's wife, 
Martha, was probably a Gay and certainly there is much Gay association 
in his history. He or another James Crockett was a grantee of 2,000 acres 
in Fayette County, Kentucky, in 1783. 

VII. Alexander Crockett, baptized by the Reverend John Craig June 1, 
1745, presented by his father Robert Crockett, described as “of Calf-pasture 
Meeting House,” received no land by his father’s will. (For his guardians, 
see supra p. 190). He apparently lived his life in Virginia, dying a resident 
of Rockbridge County, leaving a will made May 16, 1781, at Guilford Court 
House, North Carolina (the battle was March 15, 1781) in which he 
mentions a loving wife and six children. Sons Robert and John to have 
equal division of the land. Robert to have the mill. Daughters, Margaret, 
Elizabeth, Mary and Martha. Wife, Mary D., and my brother, James 
Crockett, executors (Rockbridge County Will Book 1, p. 204; Crockett 
Family, p. 558; Morton, History of Rockbridge, p. 480). The will was proved 
September 2, 1784; James refused to act as executor and suggested John 
Cartwell and Alex Rhea. 

Alexander Crockett was a Rockbridge County tithable of 1778 but not 
a taxpayer in 1782, suggesting that he died soon after his will was made. 
In the latter year Mary Crockett appears with three slaves (Martha, Sambo, 
Sol), nine horses and 17 cattle (Morton, History of Rockbridge, pp. 365, 
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371). Jas. Crockett and Alex. Crockett appear as signers of a petition for a 
new county in which the petitioners are described as inhabitants of Cow 
and Calf pastures, Bull pasture, Jackson River and Back Creek. The petition 
is dated April 13, 1778 (Morton, Annals of Bath County, p. 105 et seq.). 

Was it Robert of this family who married Polly Hodge, mentioned above, 
or did he marry Ann and have a daughter Hannah who married 
(1) Irwin, (2) James Logan? (Morton, History of Rockbridge, p- 480). 

An inquiry in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, VIII 
(October 1900), 219 asked for information concerning “Col.” Alexander 
Crockett, by tradition of Augusta County, who died of wounds received at 
Guilford. The inquirer stated that his wife was Margaret Carr [Kerr?] and 
that George Carlyle married Margaret, daughter of the above Colonel 
Crockett and removed to Woodford County, Kentucky. 

VIII. Andrew Crockett, posthumous son of Robert Crockett, was pre 
sented for baptism by his mother (“widow”) and was baptized by the 
Reverend John Craig on September 16, 1747, and must have been born 
in that year. (For his guardianships, see supra, p. 190.) I think that he was 


the only one of the sons of Robert who went with Margaret to North 


Carolina, my belief being that the three oldest boys, John, Robert, and 
Archibald, went several years before she did and that Samuel, James, and 
Alexander did not go at all. In the Feebook for 1769 in Augusta we find 
an Andrew Crockett “Pastures” and an Andrew Crockett “North River,” 
which may indicate that he was in Augusta as late as that year, but by 1772 
he is in Mecklenburg County, North Carolina. 

1772, November 2. Andrew Crockett and his wife, Mary Crockett, to 
Archibald Crockett 140 acres Six Mile Creek in New Providence joining 
and between James Potts, William Donaldson, James Tate, and Brice Miller, 
granted to said Andrew by patent dated April 25, 1767. Witnesses: Francis 
Barnett, John Wilson, William McCullough (Ray, Lost Tribes, p. 321). 

1772, June 12. Andrew Crockett and wife, Mary, to Hugh Barnett, a 
certain tract of land. Witnesses: Andrew Neel and John Moore (Ray, Lost 
Tribes, p. 321). 

1773, December 21. Andrew Crockett and wife, Mary, to John Sturgeon, 
225 acres, corner of Hugh Barnett on the north side of the West Fork of 
Twelve-Mile Creek in Mecklenburg County, North Carolina. Witnesses: 
Archibald Crockett, John Wilson, and William Miller (Ray, Lost Tribes, 


p. 321). 
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On October 10, John Ramsey and Margaret and Andrew Crockett of 
Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, conveyed to James Crockett of 
Augusta County a tract on Calfpasture patented to Margaret and Andrew, 
September 5, 1749, (Chalkley, Chronicles, Il, 592). This deed was ap- 
parently not recorded until 1790. This parcel was 44 acres on the west 
side of Calf Pasture River adjoining the land of James Poag [Poage, Poague] 
(Patent Book 27, pp. 371-372, Virginia State Library). James Poage in 
1749 was the owner of Lot 5 of the Patton and Lewis survey, which lot 
adjoined Lot 4, acquired by Robert Crockett. 

Mr. Ray (Lost Tribes, pp. 380-381) on his map of the Mecklenburg 
Signers and Their Neighbors put Archibald at the head of Six Mile Creek 
and Andrew on Four-Mile Creek, both about equidistant from the Provi- 
dence Church. John Crockett in Waxhaw was only a few miles from 
his brothers. 

The deed of October 10, 1774, has been read by Mr. Ray as “Andrew 
Crockett and (wife) Margaret with John Ramsey.” As a result of this mis- 
reading he finds another and older Andrew in Mecklenburg County, North 
Carolina, with a wife, Margaret. What happened, I believe, is that the 
widow Margaret after Robert's death had two patents both dated September 
5, 1749, issued to her and her infant son, Andrew, one for 48 acres and 
one for 44 acres, the grants running to Margaret Crockett and Andrew 
Crockett Cwhich would not be the natural order if they were to a hus- 
band and wife) (Patent Book 27, pp. 369-371). The deed of October 1774 
conveyed one of these tracts and John Ramsey had to join in it because he 
had a husband's title to Margaret's land. It was unnecessary for Andrew's 
wife to join because Andrew’s title was a joint tenancy under which his 
wife would have no right of dower. 

On September 16, 1797, Robert Thompson of Bath County, Virginia, 
attorney in fact for Andrew Crockett of Sullivan County, Tennessee, con- 
veyed to Robert Crockett of Montgomery County, Kentucky, a parcel of 
48 acres in Rockbridge County, Virginia, on Mill Creek and known by 
the name of Painter Gap Mill place. Witnesses: John Rhea, John Mc- 
Donald, Robert Stuart, who proved the deed October 3, 1797, in Rockbridge 
Court (Rockbridge County Deed Book C, p. 499). I suppose that this 
Painter Gap is what is now known as Panther Gap near Goshen and that 
the Mill Creek mentioned is the one that flows into Calf Pasture River. This 

arcel was the 48-acre parcel “in the Calf Pasture known by the name of 
David [Davis?] Mill Place on Mill Creek,” patented to Margaret Crockett 
and Andrew Crockett, as above. 
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The last-mentioned deed certainly places Andrew in Sullivan County, 
Tennessee, in 1797, but whether he is the testator whose will dated July 26, 
1830, is printed in the Crockett Family (p. 525) is by no means certain 
because the given names of his children, except James, are strange to the 
Crocketts, being Pleasant Andrew Jackson Crockett, a son, and two daughters, 
Elzira and Minerva. | think that it may well be that there was another 
Andrew Crockett in Sullivan County, a man who brought his family from 
Ireland to Tennessee in 1769 and was the father of Margaret Crockett, born 
November 21, 1770, “supposed to be the first white child born in Sullivan 
County,” which is inconsistent with the residence of Andrew in Mecklen- 
burg County as late as 1774 (see Oliver Taylor, Historic Sullivan: A History 
of Sullivan County, Tennessee | Bristol, 1909], p. 23, quoted in the Crockett 
Family, p. 386). 

Mr. Ray is authority for the statement that a Mrs. Andrew Crockett was 
the daughter of George Dunlap and Nancy (Craighead) Dunlap, the latter 
the daughter of the Reverend Alexander Craighead (Lost Tribes, p. 526). 
The Crockett Family Cp. 386) gives Andrew two wives, 1st, Mary McKin, 
born in 1753 in Tennessee, which is rather early for Tennessee, and 2d, 
Christiana, a widow, the latter mentioned by name in the will of Andrew 
Crockett of Sullivan County, whose will is dated July 26, 1830 (Crockett 
Family, pp. 386, 525). The children and other descendants of this Andrew 
of Sullivan County are listed in the Crockett Family (p. 387 et seq). 
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NOTES 


THE “COLLEGE LAND” — Certain lands in Surry County, opposite Jamestown, 
have long been known as “the College Land.” This name has been puzzling, inasmuch 
as these lands were not known ever to have belonged to William and Mary or to any 
other college. 

In my temporary possession is an ancient document which has bearing on this 
problem, It is an indenture of December 2, 1704, wherein Samuel Potts, of London, 
conveys to Philip Ludwell the younger, of James City County, a 1,400-acre plantation 
on “Lower Chipp Oaks” in Surry County known as “the Colledge Land.” 

The conveyance proceeds to trace the title to this property from the original land 
patents of William Ewens, merchant: one, for 400 acres, dated September 15, 1619, 
and another, for 1,000 acres, dated in January 1621. These original grants are not 
recorded in the Patent Books, but a patent of July 8, 1648, consolidating them is so 
recorded (Nell Marion Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 176, citing Patent Book 2, 
p- 143). By an inquisition dated November 27, 1686, these lands were found to 
escheat to the Crown. Subsequently they were granted to Alice Stanford by patent 
dated April 25, 1689, and at her death descended to Samuel Potts, her only brother 
and heir. Philip Ludwell the younger acquired them by the payment of £200 lawful 
money of England, 

These lands “upon Lower Chipp Oaks” were not the original Chippokes Plantation, 
which Philip Ludwell I had acquired by his marriage with Lady Berkeley. Philip 
Ludwell Il apparently purchased them as an addition to that plantation. The name, 
“College Land,” survives today only with reference to the western extremity of the 
tract, on College Run. 

It is evident that when the “Colledge Land” was so called in this indenture of 
1704 the entire tract had actually been in private ownership since 1621, except for a 
brief period in escheat, 1686-1689. It would therefore appear that that name must 
antedate 1621. Is it not likely that the “Colledge Land,” so near to Jamestown, was 
originally reserved for the London Company's projected college in Virginia, and that 
it became available to William Ewens when it was decided, in 1618, that the college 
should be located at Henrico? — Ludwell Montague. 


AUTHORSHIP — I write to disown any claim to the authorship of the article on 
“The Proposed Memorial to General Robert Edward Lee in the Washington 
Cathedral” (Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, LVII (July 1949), 301- 
306). Betty (Mrs. H. Armour) Munson is the author. She sent a copy of the 
brochure she prepared on the proposed memorial to me for my approval, which as 
chairman of the Committee I was glad to give. It was issued unsigned, but on the 
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outside cover was written, “Proposed Lee Memorial Committee, Mrs. L. M. Bashinsky, 
Chairman.” Never did I claim authorship, nor did I know until recently that it had 
been published except as the brochure. — E. B. (Mrs. L. M.) Bashinsky. 


OFFICERS RE-ELECTED — At its meeting on February 17, 1955, the Executive 
Committee of the Virginia Historical Society reélected all officers of the Society. 


ROBERTSON ELECTED —At its meeting on March 17, 1955, the Executive 
Committee of the Virginia Historical Society elected Archibald G. Robertson to the 
Executive Committee. 


QUERIES 


BRACY (BRESSIE) —I would like to correspond with descendants of William 
Bracey and his brother, Hugh Bracey (d. 1727) of Isle of Wight County, Virginia. 
I would also like to learn the parentage of Thomas Bracey of Brunswick County, 
Virginia. He married Mary Floyd and died in 1802. — Mrs. Carstairs Bracey, Bracey, 
Virginia, 

LAMBERT —I would like to correspond with descendants of William Lambert 
(d. 1715/16) and his wife Anne Bradshaw Lambert (d. 1742) of Richmond County, 
Virginia. — Mrs. Carstairs Bracey, Bracey, Virginia. 


LONG and RADER — Catherine Long was the wife of Michael Rader, Sr., who was 
a major in the Revolutionary War. I would like to learn the name of the father of 
each of them, and the place and date of each father's birth, marriage, and death. — 
Mrs. J. O. McDowell, 315 Cedar Street, S.E., Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


COLONEL NICHOLAS LEWIS — I want data for a biography of Colonel Nicholas 
Lewis (1734-1808) of “The Farm,” Albemarle County, Virginia, who married Mary, 
daughter of Dr. Thomas Walker. Old letters, Bible records, and any other information 
pertaining to Nicholas, his brothers, sisters, and parents, Colonel Robert Lewis and 
Jane (Meriwether) Lewis, of “Belvoir,” will be gratefully received. Will descendants 
of the Lewis family of “Warner Hall,” Nicholas Meriwether (died 1744), and of 
Dr. Thomas Walker of “Castle Hill” kindly contribute copies of what they may have. 
— Dr. Jay McLean, 612 Drayton Street, Savannah, Georgia. 


BENJAMIN A. MARSHALL —I would like to have the names of Benjamin A. 
Marshall's parents, who might have been Charles Marshall and his wife, he being 
a younger brother of Chief Justice John Marshall. Benjamin A. Marshall was born in 
Virginia (probably Fauquier County), September 26, 1788, and died in Virginia, 
July 31, 1873. He married first in 1812 Ann Cattell (1793-1818), and second in 
1826 Rebecca Hoopes. It is likely that the “A” in his name stands for Ambler. — 
Charles M. Hite, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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Knickerbocker Birthday, A Sesqui-Centennial History of the New-York Historical 
Society, 1804-1954. By R. W. G. Vam. New York: The New-York Historical 
Society, 1954. xlx, 547 pp. $6.00. 


As a feature of the New-York Historical Society's sesquicentennial celebration, its 
distinguished director, R. W. G. Vail, Litt.D., L.H.D., has written an account of its 
origin, development and solid accomplishment that is both delightful and factual. 
The book itself, printed on Cumberland dull ivory and bound in red library buckram, 
is a handsome and profusely illustrated volume, written in an easy style that will com- 
mend itself to the reader of whatever geographical or professional bias. The author, 
with scholarship, humor and literary skill has breathed life into a fascinating chapter 
of American social history. The thumbnail sketches of the state of the nation that 
begin each section of his chronological story add no little favor and value to the 
account. 

New York is a metropolis of bigness and variety. In the New-York Historical 
Society we are not surprised to find similar qualities. But it was not always so. It was 
not so in the beginning when the venture was launched with only faith as the guid- 
ing star of a big idea. It is a far cry from a weak, penniless organization with no home, 
library or endowment to the present-day many-faceted institution occupying palatial 
quarters on Central Park which cost more than two-and-one-half million dollars, and 
boasting an endowment of six million dollars and a collection of historic material 
excelled by few if any similar American institutions. 

Here for example is a library of a million books and manuscripts, specializing in 
Revolutionary and early American history, and in this field unrivalled. Here is a 
gallery of European and American painting containing thousands of canvasses which, 
up to the founding of the Metropolitan Museum, was unexcelled in America. Here 
is a museum rich in antiquities of all sorts. The Egyptian collection, recently sold to 
the Brooklyn Museum to gain needed space, was said to be the third largest on this 
continent. Here are other collections too numerous to mention: World War I and II 
posters numbering fifteen hundred; twelve thousand book plates; much early Ameri- 
can silver and glass; costumes, silhouettes and miniatures in large numbers; photo- 
graphic negatives of the American scene — fifty thousand added in the last eight 
years; oldtime vehicles — coaches, carriages, sleighs; firefighting apparatus; a naval 
history collection of thirty-five hundred books and manuscripts and ships’ models, 
not to mention ships’ logs, prints and other marine relics. Here is the largest collec- 
tion of astrolabes and sun dials in this country — thirty-one of the former and fourteen 
of the latter, enriched by some two hundred books on the subject. Here is the match- 
less Landauer Collection of business and professional transactions, assembling literally 
hundreds of thousands of pieces in its own room. Here, too, are all the correspond- 
ence and books of the largest American business firm of the period. The record covers 
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the years 1831-1849 and constitutes source material concerning the fur trade in our 
great Northwest. It forms the basis for a two-volume publication: Calendar of Ameri- 
can Fur Company Papers. All this and much more represents, in one way or another, 
gifts from devoted and discriminating members to the Society's trusted care. 

This book is not merely a catalogue of the extraordinary holdings of an extraordi- 
nary institution. It is a moving, often romantic record of how such literary, historic and 
cultural wealth was acquired. Dr. Vail has succeeded in weaving into his narrative 
the important little, as well as large elements that have made for the success of the 
enterprise. This success might be credited to the good fortune of having the right men 
in the right place at the right time — president, trustees and members. The names of 
the Society's twenty-three presidents read like a Who's Who in America. Beginning 
with Egbert Benson, Justice of the New York Supreme Court, the list includes, among 
others, Gouverneur Morris, De Witt Clinton, David Hosack, Peter Stuyvesant, 
Frederick De Peyster, Hamilton Fish, Eugene Hoffman and George Zabriskie. The 
trustees and the members of the executive committee have also been predominantly 
men of large stature. The roster of membership, although never impressively large, 
has been made up of choice, public-spirited citizens. Numbered among them have 
been all the presidents of the United States except Calvin Coolidge; many governors 
of New York; such literary lights as Bancroft, Prescott, Irving, Cooper, Bryant, 
Longfellow; and men of affairs — Astors, Belmonts, Harrimans, Morgans, Rockefellers, 
Roosevelts, Sages, Vanderbilts. With their support difficulties have been surmounted, 
while horizons have been kept wide and means found to capitalize on the mounting 
opportunities for growth and expansion that such an institution in such a city con- 
stantly presents. 

The author makes it plain that nothing succeeds so well as success. The announce- 
ment of a new benefaction, the exhibition of a new collection, the move into a new 
home — there have been eight of them — has been regularly followed by an influx of 
members, fresh benefactions and additional gifts of all sorts. Dr. Vail makes it also 
clear that the community is gratifyingly sensitive to the public announcement of 
need when linked to a record of past accomplishment. He once advertised in fifteen 
American newspapers, calling attention to the fact that the New-York Historical 
Society offered perpetual fireproof care for books and manuscript collections of all 
sorts. The fact that ten thousand accessions is the present annual rate of increase 
testifies to the wisdom of telling and retelling the world what one is doing and what 
one plans to do. 

It was early recognized that any collection of manuscripts, paintings and antiquities 
is valuable only in proportion to its accessibility to scholars, to students, and to the 
public at large. Of special interest to the professional custodians of similar societies is 
the varied and effective way in which these objectives have been developed and now 
function. A staff of seventy-five men and women (not the least important of which 
is the Supervisor of Education and Public Relations), sees to it that the institution is 
open for service long hours, in the evening as well as during the day. No charges are 
made for admittance, a fact which must help to account for the ninety thousand 
visitors who go there each year. Monthly lectures interspersed with special lectures, 
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some designed for children, are a time-honored custom. Celebrations such as those 
on St. Nicholas Day, Henry Hudson Day, the Strawberry Festival, and many com- 
memorative meetings, with “distinguished dinners and distinguished diners,” bring 
men and women of like minds together and furnish the atmosphere in which friends 
are developed for the Society. Revolving exhibits keep interest alive, such as that of 
Audubon’s Birds of America, displaying the original drawings in color which attracted 
in eight months no fewer than fifty-seven thousand visitors. The Society's usefulness 
is extended by weekly tours through its exhibits for school children, by illustrated 
lectures in the schools, by traveling exhibits which remain for a month in each, by 
radio and television. Sunday afternoon concerts in the auditorium make friends of 
music lovers, An annual course, given by the Director, on the resources and methods 
of an American historical society, brings to the institution librarians and curators who 
learn at first hand the best methods of administration. Field explorations in the 
New York area, sponsored by the Society have uncovered thousands of articles of 
military interest, forming a valuable addition to the knowledge of the Revolutionary 
War period. 

The Society has published nearly six hundred separate volumes and pamphlets, 
many of which contain primary source material of the greatest interest to students 
of our early colonial history, especially that of New York. Outstanding among the 
many efforts to make available its historic wealth, is the long list of the Society's 
Proceedings. Its Collections are now in their ninety-first volume, and its Quarterly is a 
publication of peculiar interest to scholars. 

Illustrative of the wide dimensions of its activities, the Society has repeatedly 
exerted its tremendous influence by throwing its weight on the side of those who 
have been vigilant to preserve historic buildings and sites in the New York area. 

Officers, trustees, curators, librarians and members of like societies will find in this 
book material that should challenge them to a reéxamination of themselves, as well as 
to a reéxamination of the efficiency and success of their own organizations. For all 
custodians of the records of our past Knickerbocker Birthday will prove both inspira- 


tion and guide. 
8 WynpuaM B. BLanron 


Richmond, Virginia 


The Woman Within. By Etten Giascow. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com 
pany, 1954. xii, 307 pp. $5.00. 

Tue charming and distinguished lady who lived out what was thought to be her 
quiet and unruffled existence at One West Main Street, Richmond, in the writing 
of a score of novels, has left a record of her inner life in The Woman Within. That life 
turns out to have been far other — more frustrated, emotional, tragic — than the gen- 
erally accepted version. All except Miss Glasgow's most intimate friends, certainly 
all those who knew her as a gay and witty hostess, will be surprised by the book's 
prevailing tone of deep sadness, perhaps less surprised by some of its more intimate 
revelations. 
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The note of unhappiness is sounded early in the life of this frail and delicate child, 
preternaturally sensitive (“born without a skin,” as her colored mammy put it), 
sufferer from almost constant nervous headaches, and destined for the agonizing 
experience of growing and incurable deafness. Early psychic wounds resulted from 
her witnessing the cruelty of some men and boys to a stray dog, from her loss of 
cherished pets, and especially from her father's stern and self-righteous Calvinism, 
which is contrasted with the warmth and sensitivity of her mother, whom she 
adored. Her father is clearly the “villain” of her early life; even so, the reader feels 
that she may have spared him much. It was part of her tragedy to lose her mother 
in early youth, while her father lived on to the ripe age of eighty-six. It was a large 
family, and several of her favorite brothers or sisters were taken from her by early 
and tragic death. Small wonder that the observant and impressionable child should 
have turned introspective and early dedicated herself to writing. 

She was also a great reader. From the Waverley novels she moved on to John 
Stuart Mill, Darwin, and Henry George, and even stronger philosophical and scientific 
meat before passing on to Trollope, Tolstoi, and other major writers of fiction. She 
was largely self-educated, through reading. Her first experience at school ended in 
terrified flight, and gives her the opportunity for one of her characteristic comments 
on present-day education: “Schools today, I am told, are scarcely more than pleasure 
gardens for pupils.” 

Orthodox Presbyterianism, especially as represented by her father, soon proved 
unacceptable to the young intellectual of independent mind, and Ellen Glasgow 
early became a quiet non-conformist and free thinker, critical of the social life of 
Richmond, “where social charm prevailed over intelligence.” It seems worth recording 
that a little later she was to find the mental climate of New York “scarcely less flat 
and stale than the familiar climate of Richmond.” In 1909 she was to speak “the first 
word ever uttered in Virginia in favor of votes for women,” and to help organize the 
Virginia League for Woman Suffrage, to the scandal of conservative Virginians. 

Except for her earliest novels, Sharp Realities (the manuscript of which she burned 
after a “distinguished” New York critic from whom she had expected criticism of it 
made a “pass” at her instead) and The Descendant, her first published book, there is 
little attention given to the sequence of her one-and-twenty works of fiction. There 
is, of course, a great deal about her ambitions, her disappointments, and less about her 
later successes. But her obiter dicta about the novels are of considerable value: of 
Barren Ground, for instance, she remarks, I had gathered [it] up, as a rich harvest, 
from the whole of my life.” The explanation of such slighting of her own books in 
this autobiography of a writer is that Miss Glasgow had already had her say about 
herself as a writer in A Certain Measure, and she did not wish to retread the same 
ground. 

Having committed herself to truth-telling, Miss Glasgow does not slight the im 
portant topic of love. A pre-adolescent infatuation, unspoken and unsuspected, for a 
certain lame young man who called upon her older sisters is dutifully recorded, as are 
the two really serious affairs of her maturity at greater length. Her central and ecstatic 
experience, with a married man estranged from his wife, started as love at first sight 
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in New York and was renewed periodically until his death seven years later. Of this 
affair, Miss Glasgow writes with restrained lyricism, with memories of an obscure 
Hungarian restaurant in New York where “over and over, a sad violinist played a 
nameless Hungarian air’; a surmmer morning together in the Alps, “the flushed air 
tasting like honey”; the heartbreak of his death. 

The second affair, begun on the eve of World War I and continued after a 
fashion over a twenty-year period, was with a successful but not altogether admirable 
Richmond lawyer and man of the world whose identity, concealed by her under the 
pseudonym of “Harold S——,” is easily recognized. Miss Glasgow records with pro- 
fessed reluctance these years when she was “an unwilling prisoner of unreason.” Her 
portrait of this man, with his vanity, his snobbishness, his involvement with the 
Queen of Rumania, counterbalancing his attractions and his great abilities, is a 
masterpiece of devastating characterization. She fell out of love with him long before 
the end of their friendship. She is now fully avenged for the Queen Marie episode! 

On several visits to England Miss Glasgow had won the friendship of a number 
of distinguished writers: Hardy, Conrad, Galsworthy, among others. Her record of 
visits and conversations with these men and their families makes The Woman Within 
a book rich in literary association and portraiture. These are happier interludes in a 
life prevailingly sad. With the brutality of two world wars and the events between 
now added to the burden of her personal sorrows, the later chapters of the book take 
on a deeper autumnal tone of philosophy and retrospection. Backward glancing at 
the end, she lifts up her heart with courage and without regret. “And I have come, at 
last, from the fleeting rebellion of youth into the steadfast — or is it merely the season- 
able — accord without surrender of the unreconciled heart.” 

The Woman Within is a work of genuine and many-sided distinction. Its value as 
a human document is recognized by its author as a prime motive. “The only reason 
for this memoir,” she says, “is the hope that it may shed some beam of light, however 
faint, into the troubled darkness of human psychology.” This it does, and does 
brilliantly, without recourse to psychological terminology or analysis. Others may 
invoke Freud; Miss Glasgow does not, nor shall this reviewer, though he recognizes 
some possibilities of Freudian interpretation, The book's value as literary biography, 
as portraying the woman hehind the novels and criticism, is obvious and will prove 
a great boon to literary historians, critics, biographers, It is of value also for its ideas. 
Being the record of a vigorous and independent intellect not reconciled to its environ- 
ment, it contains valuable bits of social commentary. To the invaluable literary per- 
sonalia of the book should be added the name of her distinguished fellow-townsman 
and friend, James Branch Cabell, whom she generously praises and gallantly defends. 
Most of all, the book is to be commended as a work of art: it is a masterpiece of con- 
cision, the distilled essence of a life, presented simply and sincerely in a style condensed, 
stripped, bare, with artful attention to order and arrangement if with little or no con- 
cession to mere chronology or dates. Miss Glasgow's latest work is by no means her 
least. It is a posthumous work that is decidedly not an anticlimax. 

One speculative query more. Just how trustworthy is this record of Miss Glasgow's 
life? She is obviously trying to tell the truth and nothing but the truth — of course 
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not the whole truth. But was she able to do so? Did her depressed state in the 
thirties and early forties, when she seems to have worked on the manuscript, color 
and distort her facts and produce a more tragic reading of her life? Did her long 
experience as a fiction writer lead her to compose and develop her own character as 
she would a character in fiction? Did self-pity lead her astray? These are questions 
that may be raised in connection with any autobiography, and they may be relevant 
here. And yet The Woman Within seems to represent a very genuine effort at truth- 
telling. This reviewer gives the verdict for essential truth. 
Arruur Kyze Davis, Jr. 

University of Virginia 


George Mercer Papers Relating to the Ohio Company of Virginia. Compiled and 
edited by Lors Mutkgarn. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1954. xxxviii, 
731 pp., illustrations, maps. $10.00. 


Tus handsome book is both monumental in its historical scholarship and formidable 
in its organization and editorial apparatus. The George Mercer Papers in this volume 
were acquired by William M. Darlington in 1876 and bequeathed to the University 
of Pittsburgh, where they became a part of the Darlington Memorial Library in the 
early 1940's. They represent a significant addition to the widely scattered sources on 
the Ohio Company of Virginia, the documents ranging from 1745 to 1777. While 
much of the information is not new and from its very nature a considerable portion 
is repetitious, these documents, containing contemporary opinion as well as facts, are 
indispensable for further research on the Company. Since it is a complicated story, 
Mrs. Mulkearn’s descriptive and analytical notes are helpful in piecing together related 
episodes, supplying missing information, and providing critical judgment on contra 
dictory statements. Whether these Papers would yield enough supplementary data to 
warrant another full-length study of the Ohio Company, replacing that of Kenneth P. 
Bailey, is doubtful; but the importance and diverse nature of its activities during the 
critical years of French and British expansion on the frontier give added significance 
to the content of these documents. 

The organization of the material, however, presents obstacles to the user in getting 
his bearings: the irregularities of chronology resulting from letters followed by en 
closures of earlier dates not in date order; the appearance of several versions of the 
same document in different places; the relation of the facsimile of the printed Case of 
the Ohio Company, with a separate commentary, to the original papers; and the 
relation of this commentary to the 818 Annotations which comprise Part IV of the 
volume. Actually the heart and unifying element of this collection of manuscripts 
is the printed Case (ca. 1770), prepared by George Mercer, the only known copy of 
which is in the New-York Historical Society. Throughout its existence the Ohio 
Company was engaged in special pleading to secure confirmation of its grants and 


other privileges and to protect its interests against conflicting forces in Great Britain 
and in the colonies with rival claims to the West. Vital to the continuance of the 
Company were the favor and support of the right persons on the Privy Council and 
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the Board of Trade. Therefore the Company maintained an agent in London — John 
Hanbury, Charlton Palmer, and Mercer in succession. Each assembled records of 
the Company and related documents to fortify his arguments. It is these records 
that constitute most of the George Mercer Papers. Among them are two manuscript 
drafts of the Case of the Company dated 1754 and 1762 and a fragment of the Case 
of 1762. Since these are the agent's papers which came into Mercer's custody and 
then were supplemented and doubtless reorganized to suit his convenience, it appears 
that the editor performed a doubtful service in arranging them “according to archival 
rules (p. xx). If respect des fonds is to be taken into consideration, it was in the 
office of the London agent that the papers were created and kept on file. His busi- 
ness was to prove the Company's Case to British authorities. Since the agents seem 
to have favored a chronological framework for developing their arguments, as shown 
in the several texts of the Case, manuscript and printed, this framework suggests the 
most desirable and most generally useful scheme of organization for the book. 

It was not Mrs, Mulkearn’s purpose to write a historical sketch of the Ohio Com- 
pany but rather to elucidate the Papers by means of scholarly historical editing. No 
one could justly challenge her impeccable scholarship. Unfortunately she has not 
made most effective use of it with respect to what she almost accomplished as well as 
to what she did so thoroughly by way of annotation. Her Commentary (Part III) on 
the Case has the makings of a lengthy historical sketch, based chiefly on the Papers 
and enriched by some of the more important annotations. If Mrs. Mulkearn had 
marshaled all this dispersed information into a comprehensive historical introduction, 
which she is eminently qualified to write, the story could have pointed up the im- 
portance of the Company's London agents and the final effort on its behalf by George 
Mercer and his printed version of the Case. It would be logical then that the facsimile 
reproduction of this pamphlet should be first in the documentary section, followed by 
the manuscript Papers — proceedings, resolutions, letters, Gist’s journals, etc. — as 
nearly as possible in one chronology, divorcing enclosures from covering letters but of 
course indicating clearly their relationship. The annotations, reduced in length by 
means of the Introduction but including notes to both the introduction and the 
documents, would comprise the third section of the book. Although the editor has 
provided a “Chronology of Communications” as a corrective to irregularities in time 
sequence of the Papers, simplicity of arrangement of the documents themselvse is 
always preferable. The George Mercer Papers exemplify the concept that the applica- 
tion of archival principles to a group of documents that have suffered modification 
of their archival character may interfere with effective use of them rather than perform 
an actual service for both archivist and historian. 

The Buhl Foundation has made possible the publication by the University of 
Pittsburgh Press of a historical volume in luxurious dress in these days of rising costs 
of publishing. It is a beautiful book to look at and to hold; and although it is difficult 
to use, it will be none the less useful and reliable for scholars engaged in problems 
involving the West during the third quarter of the eighteenth century. 


Lester J. Capron 
Institute of Early American History and Culture 
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Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years and the War Years. One Volume Edition. By 
Cart Sanpsurc. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1954. xiv, 762 pp. 
$7.50. 


Tue reading public will be profoundly grateful to Carl Sandburg for this skillful 
condensation and rewriting of his previous six volumes on the life of Abraham 
Lincoln. In this volume he has profited from the great mass of scholarship and pub- 
lications concerning Lincoln which have appeared since his first works were published 
in 1926 and 1939. When Sandburg published The Prairie Years in 1926 he referred 
to some 1,600 books and pamphlets dealing principally with Lincoln; by 1954 the 
number had reached 4,000. The new work is still lyrical and masterful in quality, but 
the picture given is more authentic and historically accurate than the previous volumes. 
For instance, he accepts the “published evidence that the marble-enshrined log cabin 
at Hodgenville, Kentucky, is not the real and actual birth-cabin of Lincoln but rests 
on a tissue of traditions,” and he discards the idea that love for Ann Rutledge played 
a major role in Lincoln's life. 

The public desires and should have a reliable one-volume biography of the martyred 
president, and it now has at least two such books based on the most authentic materials 
that scholarship and able writing have been able to produce, The other is by Benjamin 
Thomas published in 1952. When Thomas was writing his Abraham Lincoln, 
Sandburg told him: “If or when I get written and published a one-volume Lincoln, 
I hope and believe the two books will stand on the Lincoln shelf as good companions 
supplementing each other.” This reviewer thinks he has realized his ambition, The 
two books are the works of able students and writers, but they are different. 

Thomas's highly praised work is an interesting, straightforward account of every 
phase of Lincoln’s life written with a minimum of words and a maximum of clarity. 
Each incident is briefly summarized and authentically presented and woven into the 
whole with the use of only short quotations. Thomas has achieved a close correlation 
between the importance of an incident and the space allotted to it. Sandburg’s book 
is about two and one half times as long as Thomas’s, and his style and method are 
different. He is the poet turned biographer, and his prose is often poetically beautiful. 
Details and incidents are massed together by a powerful use of words so that the 
period and the man come to life. The reader chuckles over the dozens of Lincoln 
stories and is enthralled by the skill with which the writer makes the telling of an 
incident reveal its importance. One gets the impression that some episodes and 
stories receive more space than their importance justifies, but the reader soon realizes 
that the writer is building a mosaic background “on which the life of Lincoln moved, 
had its rise and flow, and was moulder and moulded.” 

Of great interest are the numerous word-pictures of those with whom Lincoln 
had to work — their background, personal characteristics, abilities, and weaknesses. 
Seward who felt superior but bec ame friendly, Sumner who talked omnisqence and 
acted bossy, Chase who was controlled by his ambitions, Cameron the “Czar of 
Pennsylvania,” McClellan who “got the slows,” was cocky and insubordinate, Stanton 
who was cantankerous, officious, profane, but able. Sketches are given for all the 
leading generals and political personalities, even those of the South. Jefferson Davis 
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is pictured as courageous, opinionated, intolerant of the ideas of others, and as a 
poor manager of men and affairs. Lee is the Virginian who loved the Union, opposed 
slavery, did not see sufficient cause for revolution, but was unwilling to draw sword 
against his native state. “Lincoln had lost a commander that General Scott reckoned 


as worth 50,000 men. . . . The break came hard for Lee.” 

Time brings healing and knowledge brings understanding. Every American would 
profit from reading a fairly detailed account of the problems which confronted the 
Union and the Confederacy during those gruelling years of “America’s Tragedy.” 
Only thus can one secure an understanding of the confusion, selfishness, divided 
counsel, and the final outcome of that struggle which divided families, states, and 
nation. Human frailty and hot heads on both sides caused the collapse of the 
democratic process which led not to liberty but to brothers’ blood in the most awful 
type of wars. Sandburg’s one-volume Lincoln is highly recommended for the intelligent 
American who would better understand the meaning of civil strife in a government 
and a nation based on the consent of the people. 

Lincoln's plans for the South after the war show conclusively that Lee, Davis, and 
Joseph E. Johnston were right in considering his assassination a calamity for the 
South as well as the North. The story is certainly plausible if not true that at the 
breakfast table on the day he was shot Lincoln gazed long on a portrait of Robert E. 
Lee which his son Robert had brought and finally said: “It is a good face. I am glad 
the war is over at last.” 


Aten W. Mocer 
Washington and Lee University 


Chesterfield: An Old Virginia County. By Francis Earncte Lutz. Richmond: William 
Byrd Press for the Bermuda Ruritan Club, 1954. xii, 385 pp. $3.50. 


Ir there is a criticism, and there needs must be one of every worthwhile book, my 
criticism of Earle Lutz's history of Chesterfield County is that it was not written by a 
historian. The author is a newspaperman and his approach is in accord with his 
professional training. Possessor of a facile pen, he has told an attractive story of 
Chesterfield and some of its inhabitants. He enumerates many firsts and asserts some 
high claims for the county and its people since the arrival of Captain Christopher 
Newport and associates in 1607, all somewhat in the spirit of a Chamber of Com- 
merce or a Civic Club. 

However, there is real history in the book, and it will whet one’s appetite for more. 
One could wish that a little more had been included concerning the business and 
influence on the expanding colony of the trading posts of Thomas Stegge and the 
Byrds at the Falls of the James, of Abraham Wood and Fort Henry at the Falls of the 
Appomattox, of Nathaniel Bacon, of the parish vestries, the county courts, and the 
justices of the peace. But much of this was before Chesterfield was carved out of 
Henrico in 1749 and became a county in its own right. 

In the Foreword the author states that he determined “that there would be no 
‘glorification’ of families or places and that genealogical details and descriptions of 
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homes would be avoided except as they fell naturally into their proper niche in the 
chronological unfolding of Chesterfield’s eventful development.” Here in this sentence 
I think he has written a review of his book. History is, in fact, the accurate recording 
of man’s deeds and his aspirations. 

Mr. Lutz writes well and his work deserves praise. It is hoped that it will stimulate 
others in writing county histories. The Bermuda Ruritan Club is to be highly com- 
mended for sponsoring this project, and its members have earned our unstinted thanks. 


Samuet M. Bemiss 


Richmond, Virginia 


Tobacco Dictionary. Edited by Raymonp Jann. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1954. 199 pp. $6.00. 


Tus appears as the thirty-second book and the twenty-second dictionary in the Mid- 
century Reference Library series to be published by the Philosophical Library, the 
other ten books being encyclopedias. This reference library already covers a wide 
range of subjects, from World Literature to Vocational Guidance, and over forty 
equally varied forthcoming titles in the series have been announced. 

A better statement of the purpose of the book could hardly be written than is 
expressed in the editor's introduction: “This book seeks to bring to the smoker the 
interesting, curious and necessary facts relating to the history, manufacture and use 
of tobacco” and this is later amplified to include “the tobacco raiser, the merchant 
and fellow smokers” among the intended recipients of this information, “not readily 
available in any other form.” 

Since even most non-smokers (including this reviewer) were once smokers, this 
leaves the field of those likely to be interested in this book as wide as the truly immense 
range of subject covered by it, which requires nearly 1,500 definitions. Beginning 
with the types and classes of tobacco, an authentic table of these for United States 
tobacco being given at the outset, his dictionary covers, in clear and readable detail, 
tobacco’s cultivation, from seed bed to harvesting. It names its bacterial and fungus 
diseases and insect pests; and its curing by the different methods which have produced 
the various types. 

We find here named and described the leaf's qualities, such as maturity, body, color- 
shade and uniformity, all appraised in its ofhcial grading; the technical terms involved 
in its treatment, as weight, aging, and fermentation; also, the trade names used in its 
sale, as bale, bundle and loose-leaf auction. Then there are tobacco’s immensely various 
forms, smoking, chewing, snuff, cigar and cigarette, as well as the workers and both 
the hand processes and machines they use for its manufacture. Pipes in endless 
diversity are described, from the colonial church-warden clay pipe, or “yard of clay,” 
to the oriental “hubble-bubble.” 

Historically, the book outlines the story of tobacco’s introduction and use in each 
principal country; the anti-tobacco movement with its personages; the early names 
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for tobacco, given by the Indian, colonial, and European; and the leading tobacco 
companies and developers, with their most famous brands and varieties. 

Definitely noticeable is the large number of slang expressions referring to tobacco, 
which are taken both from ordinary speech and prison “lingo.” However, this slang is 
really a testimony to the universality of tobacco, which in less than four centuries has 
made its way into all countries and all ranks of humanity, despite the most stringent 
laws against its use, the death penalty for smoking having been imposed in some 
countries in earliest times, according to this dictionary. 

There are minor editorial lapses, inevitable in a book like this, organized from 
hundreds of separate notes. A lack of uniformity in style is occasionally noted, as we 
have the same word printed variously on one page as “basma,” “Basma,” and “Basma.” 
Further, some headings might have been combined, such as those for the separate 
paragraphs called “Air-cured” and “Air-cured Tobacco,” and the ones for “Basschi- 
bagli” and “Basibali,” the same thing being described in both cases, apparently. A 
minor historical slip is the stating on page 59 that the passage price paid for the 
“maids” brought to Virginia for tenants’ wives in 1619 was £150 instead of 150 
pounds of tobacco, and would have been nearly right if it had been given in tobacco 
as On page 174. 

This dictionary is truly fascinating, and informative in many unexpected ways. It 
appears to be first in the field, at least among modern works, and no reader can fail 
to be impressed with the book’s amazing scope and real usefulness. 


Gegorce Carrincron Mason 
The Mariners Museum 





| PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


In Annual Meeting, January 19, 195 





Tue Annual Meeting of the Virginia Historical Society was held in the Flag Room of 
Battle Abbey, Richmond, Virginia, at 3:30 p.m., Wednesday, January 19, 1955. 

President Samuel M. Bemiss called the meeting to order by sounding the old 
St. John’s Church bell. David J. Mays, Recording Secretary, recorded the minutes. 
The Reverend Doctor G, MacLaren Brydon, Senior Vice-President of the Society, 
gave the invocation. A quorum of the members was found to be present. 

On motion duly made and seconded the minutes of the last Annual Meeting pub- 
lished in the April 1954 issue of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
CLXI, 233-250) were approved unanimously. 


The President addressed the Society as follows: 

“It has been thrilling, while working here with the others whom you have appointed, 
to watch the growth of an interest in our history and particularly in the role played 
by the early Virginians, some of them modest, in the greatest of dramas, the birth of a 
nation and the creation of a new man. 

“Speaking for the oldest historical organization in Virginia, | would like to take this 
opportunity to express our interest and well wishes to the local historical societies now 
operating and developing throughout the state. Those of you here present will be 
delighted, I am sure, to know that historical organizations exist in Albemarle, Clarke, 
Essex, Fairfax, King and Queen, Rockbridge, Rockingham, and Washington counties; 
in Lynchburg and in Warrenton; and in the Northern Neck, southwestern Virginia, 
and Winchester-Frederick County areas. On a state-wide basis, our valued colleague, 
the Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, continues its splendid 
work, and the Archeological Society of Virginia and the Virginia Baptist Historical 
Society continue to cultivate their respective fields of interest. To these and related 
groups we extend our warmest felicitations, our encouragement, and our sincere 
desire to codéperate whenever possible in their laudable endeavors. 

“We have noted with pleasure the publication in 1954 of a large number of books 
relating to the history of Virginia. A history of Caroline County by T. E., Campbell, 
and a history of Chesterfield County by Earle Lutz made their appearance, The 
American Historical Association published Professor Susie B. Ames'’s transcription of 
the early Accomack-Northampton County Court Records. Mr, J. Harvie Creecy 
published a compilation of Princess Anne County records. The Hakluyt Society issued 
Louis B. Wright's edition of William Strachey’s seventeenth century account of 
Virginia. The Messrs. Kocher and Dearstyne produced their fascinating study of the 
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photographic work of George and Heustis Cook. And Mr. Harry Clemons was the 
author of a delightful history of the Library of the University of Virginia. These are 
only a few of the items of Virginia concern that came from the presses in 1954, but 
they are pleasingly indicative of the flourishing state of interest in Virginia history 
that now prevails.” 

All members present stood in respect to those members who had died during the 
past year, while the Reverend Doctor Brydon read the Necrology. 


NECROLOGY — 1954 

Colonel] Henry W. Anderson, Richmond, Virginia; Miss Sally Archer Anderson, 
Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Archibald J. Battle, Jr., Richmond, Virginia; The Honorable 
George A. Brent, Louisville, Kentucky; The Honorable Preston W. Campbell, Abing- 
don, Virginia; Dr. Emmet M. Carter, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Curtis Chappelear, 
Delaplane, Virginia; Mrs. John A, Coke, Jr., Richmond, Virginia; Miss Charlotte B. 
Coles, Esmont, Virginia; Mr. George C. Davies, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Mr. 
August Dietz, Jr., Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Edward W. Donn, Jr., Chevy Chase, 
Maryland; Mrs, Frank Duke, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Albert M. Edwards, Norfolk, 
Virginia; Mr. Henry Fitzhugh, Louisville, Kentucky; Mrs. Alice H. Frischkorn, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Mr. Joseph P. Gazzam, St. Louis, Missouri; Mr. William N. Hale, 
Charlottesville, Virginia; Mr. Bryce Stewart Hume, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Roy S. 
Hylton, Welch, West Virginia; Miss Lena M. James, Norfolk, Virginia; Mrs. Austin 
B. Laymance, Medford, Oregon; Mr. Edward Travis Lemmon, Richmond, Virginia; 
Mrs. Vance McCormick, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Mr. James P. Massie, Richmond, 
Virginia; Mrs. William A. Moncure, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs, Benjamin Russell, Sr., 
Alexander City, Alabama; Mrs. James W. Sharp, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. J. Adger 
Stewart, Louisville, Kentucky; Mr. J. R. Tucker, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Robert C. 
Walker, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Alexander McKenzie Watson, Harrods 
Creek, Kentucky; and Mr. Raymond Weeks, Manakin, Virginia. 


The President introduced the chairmen of the various committees who made their 
several reports: 

Dr. Wyndham B. Blanton, Publications Committee. 

Dr. B. Randolph Wellford, Library Committee. 

Mr. Herbert A. Claiborne, Lee House Committee. 

General William F. Tompkins, Virginia House Committee. 

Mr. Eppa Hunton, IV, Battle Abbey Committee. 

Mr. J. Ambler Johnston, Membership Committee. 

Mr. Stuart G. Christian, who read the report of the Chairman of the Finance 


Committee. 
Mr. David J. Mays, General Policy and Planning Committee. 


On motion duly made and seconded the several committee reports were unanimously 
approved and ordered to be printed in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
as appendices to the proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
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Mr, Archibald G. Robertson, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, made the 
following report: 

Your Nominating Committee has the honor to propose the following persons for 
election to the Executive Committee for terms of three years 


Mr. Samuel M. Bemiss, Richmond, Virginia. 

Mr. Francis L. Berkeley, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
Mr. Stewart Bryan, Richmond, Virginia. 

Mr. Herbert A. Claiborne, Richmond, Virginia. 
Mr. Virginius Dabney, Richmond, Virginia. 
Judge Sterling Hutcheson, Richmond, Virginia. 
Mr. Walter S. Robertson, Richmond, Virginia. 
Mr. William A. Stuart, Abingdon, Virginia. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ArcuipaLp G. Roperrson 
Janie P. B. Lama 
Repeoca Y. WILLIAMS 


On motion duly made and seconded the persons nominated were unanimously 


elected. 


The President addressed the Society as follows: 


“I trust that you have found our reports interesting and the work that we have 
accomplished during the year constructive. It is worth noting, in recapitulation, that 
the Society played host during 1954 to 17,551 persons, who either inspected its exhibit 
buildings or used its research facilities. This does not take into account the services 
rendered by the Society in correspondence with persons throughout the United States 
and in foreign countries as well. It is conservatively estimated that over 18,000 pieces 
of mail, not including the regular issues of our Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, left our general offices in 1954. I give these figures merely to indicate the 
extent of our relations not only with the members of the Society but also with the 
public at large. 

“It would not be inaccurate to say that our relatively comfortable financial situation 
has created some difficulties. It is vital to your Society that we have larger quarters 
to house its invaluable collection of manuscripts, printed books, portraits, and other 
research materials. Many of our well-wishers seem to envy our wealth, but it must 
be remembered that we have valuable physical properties to care for, and that the 
library work and_a useful publications program cannot be maintained without trained 
and competent personnel. Your Society has accomplished much. It has much more 
to accomplish. It needs both your interest and assistance. We will build new and 
adequate quarters to house our research resources and facilities. | thank you.” 

The meeting adjourned at 4:30 P.M, to reconvene at 8:30 P.M 
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EVENING SESSION 


At 8:30 p.m. the members of the Society and their friends assembled in the Flag 
Room of Battle Abbey. 


The President addressed the assembly as follows: 


“It is a very pleasant experience to trace the threads of our development back 
through the paths of our history. It all looks so logical ir. retrospect. Columbus, 
Martin Luther, and Erasmus raised the curtain for mankind on new horizons. The 
great Elizabethans, soldiers, poets, philosophers, merchant princes, nourished possibly 
at the Mermaid Tavern, organized as a team, identified as the Virginia Company, 
planted on these shores the seed of a new nation and builded a new house erected on 
the basic cornerstones of the dignity of mankind and of his productive labor. Our 
nation has grown strong because of these principles and because our American society 
demands that every man must justify his existence — added to this we have recently 
completed an original experiment. We drafted into our armed forces twelve million 
young Americans from all corners of our land and from all walks of life. We exposed 
them to the agelessness of Egypt, to the ancient glories of Greece, the grandeur of 
Rome and then sent them back to college to think, to learn, to consolidate life's 
experiences, and thus if logic and precedent prevail we have laid the foundations for 
a great and vibrant renaissance. A vastly abundant life — Americans insist that there 
be opportunities. Great Americans provide them. Through a knowledge of the past 
our faith grows. For this reason our speaker this evening founded the scholarships 
which bear his name. He himself attended the University of Oxford as a Rhodes 
Scholar. He served as president of his state university. He has served his nation as 
a great American. Ladies and gentlemen, I have the high honor to present to you 
Senator James William Fulbright of Arkansas.” 


Senator Fulbright prefaced his address with the following remarks: 
“Mr. Chairman — Mr. Bemiss: 

“I consider it an honor to be invited to speak by this society. Invitations to speak 
to an organization such as this one have come to me infrequently since I have been 
in political life. The implication of this invitation naturally pleases me greatly. 

“When I received the invitation nearly a year ago, I thought then that there might 
have been some misunderstanding on the part of your President. Some years ago 
I was a professor, who had time for reflection and even for reading books from time 
to time. But I have now been in politics twelve years. 

“Although I no longer teach school, I still have a very deep interest in education. 
When I was a teacher I became firmly convinced that better education is the greatest 
need of our country. During my ten years in the Senate, that conviction has not 
been shaken. 

“I cannot come to Richmond without paying my respects to the fine Senators who 
represent you in Washington, Senator Byrd and Senator Robertson. | realize that it is 
against the traditions of Americans to say anything good about live politicians, but I 
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hope you will forgive me this one time. | know both of your Senators well and they 
are fine gentlemen and excellent public servants. You should be proud to be so 


well represented.” 


The text of Senator Fulbright’s address on “The American Experiment in Self 
Government” is printed on pages 151 to 160 of this issue of the Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography. 


After the meeting adjourned, refreshments were served in the Mural Room. 


Appendix I 
PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 

With the publication on November 19, 1954, of General Lee's Photographer: The 
Life and Work of Michael Miley, by Marshall Fishwick, the Virginia Historical 
Society achieved a goal to which it has looked forward ever since the very valuable 
collection of Miley negatives came into its possession. The story of Michael Miley, 
the modest Lexington, Virginia, photographer, who preserved likenesses of General 
Robert E, Lee and other notables of his time, is well told by Doctor Fishwick. Miley's 
greatest achievement was in the field of color photography. In this he was a pioneer. 
The book, published for our Society by the University of North Carolina Press, con 
tains beautiful examples of his outstanding work, both in color and in black and 
white. It sells for $7.50. 

It is a cause for satisfaction that for the second time recently a book published by 
this Society has received an Award of Merit from the American Association for State 
and Local History. At its recent meeting in Madison, Wisconsin, The Spanish Jesuit 
Mission in Virginia, 1570-1572, by Fathers Clifford M. Lewis and Albert J. Loomie, 
was among the books selected. 

Your committee looks forward to the pyblication next fall of a new edition of Hugh 
Jones's The Present State of Virginia edited by Richard L. Morton. ‘This valuable piece 
of Virginiana, first published in 1724, has long commanded high prices on the rare- 
book market. We plan to make it possible for all who wish to read it to own a copy. 
The publication of other such books will follow as funds are made available. 

The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography has long occupied a preéminent 
place among historical magazines. Volume 62 has, we believe, carried on the tradition. 
Articles of unusual merit have come to us not only from Virginia, but from all sections 
of the United States and from Europe. The policy of giving honoraria to contributors 
has brought us outstanding articles which would otherwise have been printed in na- 
tional journals here in the United States or in England. 

It has been the ambition of your Publications Committee to complete, as soon as 
possible, a general index to our magazine, supplementing Dr. Swem's monumental 
work. Unfortunately relatively few volumes of the magazine published in the last 
twenty years have been so indexed. We continue to press our search for a capable 
indexer, indispensable for such a job, realizing that the value for students and scholars, 


of the unindexed volumes is now seriously impaired. 
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Like everything else, printing costs are advancing. Our publication budget for 
the coming year will, we believe, enable us to do a creditable job, but we should be 
looking forward to an increased publications program. 

Like Cato of old, I reiterate. A society such as ours should recognize the claims of 
its library and publications for prior consideration in the distribution of its income, 
and so I seek to enlist for our committee your full support for its ever expanding work. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WrynpuaoM B. Blanton 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 

The Library Committee again wishes to extend its gratitude to those members and 
friends of the Society whose interest in the organization was manifested in gifts to our 
manuscript and printed book collections. We would very much like to mention the 
names of all of our donors on this occasion, but, as the list is long, we must content 
ourselves with printing it as an appendix to these proceedings. 

As an indication of the nature and direction of our library's growth, however, I 
would like to note several accessions of general interest. We added over 6,000 items 
to the manuscript collection, which, in point of numbers, fell somewhat short of our 
record in previous years, but, in point of quality, exceeded our fondest expectations. 
One of the largest collections received, over 1,000 items, consisted mainly of eighteenth 
century papers formerly preserved at “Peckatone,” the great Georgian establishment 
of the Corbin family in Westmoreland County, Virginia. This collection, the gift of 
Mr. George Frederick Brown of The Hague, includes materials relating to Gawin 
and Hannah (Lee) Corbin, Philip Ludwell Lee, Richard Henry Lee, William Lee, 
and other members of the Corbin, Turberville, Brown, Lee, and Taliaferro families. 
One of its most remarkable segments consists of 72 letters written by Henry Lee 
(“Black Horse Harry”), the elder half-brother of General Robert E. Lee. 

The daughters of the late John Cullen Carrington gave us a splendid collection 
of eighteenth and nineteenth century Carrington, Cabell, Coalter, Roane, and Watkins 
family papers as a memorial to their father. From the Misses Nellie and Delia 
Tompkins, Mrs. John B. Parrish, and General William F. Tompkins, we received a 
valuable collection of Christopher Tompkins papers, including the records of the 
Mathews County Rifle Volunteers which Tompkins commanded during the War 
of 1812. 

The papers and correspondence of that unique father and son combination, Philip 
St. George and John R. Cooke — both general officers in the Civil War, but the former 
in the Union Army and the latter in the Confederate Army — were deposited in the 
Society's library by Mr. Philip St. George Cooke of Richmond. An extraordinary 
assemblage of manuscripts formed by the distinguished collector of Virginiana, Robert 
Lee Traylor, was also deposited in our library by members of Mr. Traylor’s family, 
the children of the late Mrs. Anne (Traylor) Larus of this city. The collection, of 
great richness and diversity, includes holograph letters and documents relating to 
Burwell Bassett, Joseph C. Cabell, John Hartwell Cocke, Jefferson Davis, Governor 
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Dunmore, Thomas J. Jackson, the Marquis de Lafayette, Robert E. Lee, James 
Madison, John Marshall, Matthew Fontaine Maury, James Monroe, Spencer Roane, 
George Washington, and other notable Virginians. 

We acquired an unusually large number of diaries during the year, including a 
journal kept by an itinerant Methodist preacher during his evangelical sojourn in 
the Richmond-Williamsburg area in 1789-1790; a diary of Robert Carter Berkeley 
covering his trip from Hanover County to the Virginia springs in 1826; the diary of 
Sally Dandridge (Cooke) Duval, sister of the novelist John Esten Cooke, covering 
the period 1847-1852; and three or four excellent diaries kept by Confederate soldiers. 

I am also pleased to report that we acquired by purchase another segment of the 
papers of Hugh Blair Grigsby. This addition to our Grigsby holdings embraces letters 
written by Brooks Adams, George Bancroft, Charles Campbell, William Wirt Henry, 
William Cabell Rives, and Conway Robinson. 

It would be easy to continue this account of our 1954 manuscript accessions, but I 
will conclude by saying that we have received materials touching every period, as well 
as widely diverse phases, of Virginia history. The influx of manuscripts is being met 
by an accelerated tempo in our cataloging and calendaring operations. We have devised 
an entirely new schedule for the arrangement of the Society's manuscript holdings, 
and in doing so, have drawn heavily on the recently developed descriptive procedures 
formulated by the Library of Congress. The current accessions are being entered in a 
new card catalog, or dictionary guide, and we are slowly but surely revising our older 
holdings into the same finding aid. During the past year a total of 27,400 manuscript 
items have been processed, and a total of 2,870 cards have been made and filed in the 
new guide to the collection. During the same period, using our own funds as well as 
a grant of $200 from the Society of Colonial Wars in the State of Virginia, a total 
of 2,520 pages of manuscripts were expertly restored, or rehabilitated. 

The library of printed books and pamphlets received additions during 1954 as 
notable as those in the manuscript collection. Here we are faced with the problem 
of filling in, or rounding out, our holdings in the various subject categories that com- 
prise our major fields of interest. We acquired such sets as Anthony 4 Wood's Athenae 
Oxonienses and J. A. Venn's Alumni Cantabrigienses, basic in our reference require- 
ments but heretofore lacking on our shelves. In the field of English local history, we 
continued purchasing printed collections of primary source materials, sets such as 
Phillamore’s Dorset Parish Registers: Marriages, and similar compilations covering 
Nottingham, Buckingham, and other English counties. Printed materials relating to 
the seventeenth century history of Virginia were represented in our 1954 accessions 
by copies of John Burneyeat’s Truth Exalted (1691), Richard Allestree’s Gentleman's 
Calling (1687), and comparable titles. Our eighteenth century printed holdings were 
augmented by copies of John Ellis's Directions for Bringing Over Seeds and Plants 
(1771); Clarkson's Letters on the Slave-Trade (1791); Jonathan Boucher's Views of 
the Causes and Consequences of the American Revolution (1797); and a first 
edition of William Beckford’s Vathek, translated and published in 1786 by Samuel 
Henley, one time professor at the College of William and Mary. 

Great strides were made in strengthening our printed resources in the field of 
architectural history. Funds contributed by Mr. Herbert A. Claiborne enabled us to 
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acquire Robert Adams’ Ruins of the Palace of the Emperor Diocletian (1764); Batty 
Langley’s Builders’ Jewel (1746); James Leoni’s Architecture of Leon Battista Alberti 
(1726); and William Pain’s British Palladio (1786). In this same class we obtained 
copies of Langley’s City and Country Builders . . . Treasury of Designs (1750) and 
Robert Morris’ Rural Architecture (1750). The related category of materials on art and 
decoration received additions such as the fine 1938 reprint of Thomas Chippendale’s 
Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker's Director (1752) and Percy MacQuoid’s monumental 
Dictionary of English Furniture (1924). 

Representative items added to the section of our library dealing with the history 
of the Confederacy include a copy of William W. Mackall’s privately printed Son's 
Recollections of His Father (1930), presented by Mr. W. W. Mackall of Washington, 
D. C.; a copy of The War in America, written by Taliaferro P. Shaffner of Kentucky 
and published in London in 1862; and a collection of printed United States and Con- 
federate military manuals and regulations, each bearing the autograph signature of 
General J. E. B. Stuart, the gift of General Stuart's granddaughter, Mrs. A. J. Davis, of 
Alexandria, Virginia, We were able also to add about 2,000 notes to our collection of 
Confederate and early Virginia bank script. 

A highly desirable collection of books on bibliography, including an extensive run, 
28 volumes, of The Colophon, was presented to the Library by Mr. Robert M. Jeffress 
of Richmond. As a gift from Mrs. Douglas Southall Freeman we received the 
posthumously published Volume 6 of Dr. Freeman’s George Washington, thus regret- 
fully closing the catalogue entry for this final undertaking of that great student of 
Virginia history. 

In short, we accessioned 1,396 printed books and pamphlets during the year. Our 
cataloging operations in this division of the library resulted in the addition of 1,177 
new titles to the dictionary catalogue, representing a total of 2,458 books, and covered 
by a total of 5,903 catalogue cards. It should also be noted that 252 volumes of serial 
publications were bound and returned to the shelves. 

Important accessions were also made to our collections of prints, newspapers, and 
paper currency. 

The improvement of our finding aids and catalogues, and the growth and refinement 
of our collections, are paralleled by an increased number of users in our search rooms. 
Our resources are tapped for all of the major historical activities underway in the 
country today. For example, one of the editors on the project to publish the writings 
of Benjamin Franklin was recently delighted to record over 25 letters in our collection 
relating to the subject of his labors; a professor engaged in writing one of the volumes 
in the series on the history of the South spent a profitable ten days examining our 
early eighteenth century manuscripts; and a bibliographer from New York was 
elated with his discoveries in our collection which facilitated his compilation of a 
checklist of American almanacs. In additions to the users, numbering approximately 
1,400 admissions, who actually appeared in our search room, we estimate that an 
equal number of written requests for information on the history of Virginia were 
answered by our staff. It is also gratifying to report that we have finally acquired a 


microfilm reader for use in the library. 
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The Library Committee, however, is again obliged to stress the Society's need for 
adequate quarters to house its research collections and related activities. The Lee 
House Annex was originally designed to accommodate approximately 40,000 printed 
books and pamphlets, and an equal number of manuscripts and collateral items. 
It is estimated that the total resources of our library now number approximately 
100,000 printed books and pamphlets, and approximately 500,000 manuscript items, 
not to mention our print, map, and newspaper holdings. Every cubic foot of storage 
space at the Lee House has been utilized, and for a number of years past we have 
been annually obliged to transfer large segments of our collection to storage quarters 
in Virginia House and in the Battle Abbey. Last year we were forced to encroach 
on the Portrait Gallery at the Lee House, transforming it, literally, into a rare book 
and map storage room. The dispersion of our resources has greatly complicated the 
supervision and use of the materials, and indeed jeopardizes the efficiency of our 
operations. The future development of the library is dependent on adequate and 
proper accommodations for housing its resources and activities. The Society, in other 
words, desperately needs a building in which we can physically reassemble our col- 
lections, a building that will take care of our future growth, and that will provide 
space for the work of our staff and and our users, 


Respectfully submitted, 


B. Ranpotpn Wetirorp, Chairman 


LEE HOUSE COMMITTEE 


There were 2,954 admissions to the Lee House in 1954. This number, representing 
a sizeable increase over 1953, includes 923 paid and 631 free admissions to the exhibit 
galleries, and approximately 1,400 admissions to the Society's library in the Lee 
House Annex. 

The hostess at the Lee House, Mrs. C. M. Chichester, has engaged during the 
year in a brisk campaign to attract more visitors to the building. She has appeared on 
local television programs and has answered approximately 180 written inquiries from 
all sections of the country for printed literature concerning the Lee House and other 
historical shrines in the state. Over 1,000 pamphlets and brochures touching these 
subjects have been forwarded to school children in various sections of the country. 

It is estimated that the Society's collection of portraits now includes approximately 
500 canvases. We can be justly proud of these resources, for in point of fact they 
represent Virginia's only equivalent to the great National Portrait Gallery in London. 
There were several notable additions to the collection in 1954. 

As a bequest of the late Mrs. Elizabeth C. Lewis of Louisville, Kentucky, we 
received a portrait of Elizabeth (Fitzhugh) Conway (born 1728, died 1778) painted 
by John Hesselius. The Messrs. Horace Ashton Fitzhugh of King George County and 
Francis Carter Fitzhugh of Cape Charles, Virginia, gave us portraits of Henry 
Fitzhugh (born 1723, died 1783) and his wife, Sarah (Battaile) Fitzhugh. Family 
tradition asserts that both of these portraits were painted by John Hesselius, but we 
are inclined to believe that they are eighteenth century copies of originals now lost. 
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Mrs. Ronald Randolph Fairfax of Roanoke, Virginia, was the donor of a splendid 
portrait of John Early (born 1786, died 1873), the distinguished Methodist bishop 
and one of the founders of Randolph-Macon College. It is believed that the portrait 
was painted either by Robert M. Sully or by John B. Martin. Mrs. Fairfax also pre- 
sented to the Society a joint portrait, painted in their childhood, of the two brothers, 
William and Robert Davies Early. Both of the brothers lost their lives during the 
Civil War, one being killed at the Battle of the Wilderness and the other at the Battle 
of Five Forks. The artist, probably an itinerant painter, has not been identified. Other 
portrait accessions include a small copy in oils of the Thomas Sully likeness of Patrick 
Henry, presented by Mr. Tennant Bryan of this city. Mrs. William F. Rust of Lees- 
burg, Virginia, generously supplied the funds that enabled us to rehabilitate our 
portrait of Richard Bland Lee. 

Additions to the museum collection in 1954 include the study chair of Bishop 
Richard Channing Moore, presented by Miss Emily Glintworth Hall of Los Angeles, 
California. This stout accommodation has been placed in front of the Bishop's portrait 
in the upper hallway of the Lee House. We also accessioned, as a bequest of the late 
Mr. Henry W. Anderson of this city, a fine eighteenth century French spinet case 
containing the foreign decorations and awards of the donor. 

The Lee House Committee wishes to join the Library Committee in stressing the 
need for more adequate quarters to house the Society's collections and administrative 
offices. We have outgrown the facilities at 707 East Franklin Street, and regret to 
report that the efficiency of our operations is endangered by the lack of proper accom- 
modations for our staff and for our research and museum resources. We have done 
everything in our power to make available to the Library Committee as much of the 
fireproof area as possible. But in doing so, we have robbed Peter to pay Paul, as it has 
necessitated the removal of many of our valuable portraits and museum pieces into 
storage or into exhibit spaces that are not fireproof. Cramped conditions in the ad- 
ministrative offices on the basement level of the building have forced us to convert 
the parlor on the main floor, heretofore used for exhibit purposes, into an office for the 
use of the editor of our publications. In short, our downtown physical accommodations 
are makeshift, inadequate, and exploited beyond their capacities. We have studied 
every possible solution to the problem, and can only conclude that the property at 
707 East Franklin Street does not and will not lend itself to the expanded needs of 


the Society. Respectfully submitted, 


Hersert A. Crarsorne, Chairman 


VIRGINIA HOUSE COMMITTEE 
Virginia House and its beautiful grounds were maintained in a high state of excel- 
lence throughout the year. Hurricane “Hazel” caused some relatively minor damage 
to a few trees which was held to a minimum by prompt repair. 
The total number of persons visiting the Virginia House for all purposes, 4,217, 
while somewhat less than last year, was still very large. While the number of visitors 
has decreased in the last few years, the number of members visiting Virginia House 
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has substantially increased, 260 in 1953 and 264 in 1954, as compared with 75 or less 
in previous years. The number of persons attending meetings held there, 1,253, was 
larger than in any other year except 1953. There were about 700 visitors in Garden 
Week. 

The Executive Committee of the Society held its monthly meetings at Virginia 
House where the grounds were especially enjoyable in the spring and fall. Historical 
and patriotic societies and other organizations in which Mr. and Mrs. Weddell were 
interested also used the house for their periodic meetings, including the Antiquarian 
Society, the James River Garden Club, and the Council of the Society of Colonial 
Wars in the State of Virginia. Dinners were held at the Virginia House by the 
Executive Committee, prior to the annual meeting of the Society, and by the Trustees 
of the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, the Walpole Society, the James River Garden 
Club, the Daughters of the Seventeenth Century, the Standing Committee of the 
Society of the Cincinnati in the State of Virginia, and the Woman's Forum, Also a 
tea was given honoring Mrs. Stanley, wife of the Governor of Virginia, and later in 
the year a dinner in honor of the Governor of Virginia upon the opening of a new 
wing in the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 

President and Mrs. Eisenhower were entertained at a luncheon at Virginia House 
by the Vestry of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church when they visited Richmond May 9, to 
attend St. Paul's church for the one hundred sixty-fifth anniversary of the Richmond 
Light Infantry Blues. They both enjoyed the occasion and President Eisenhower in 
particular expressed great interest in the building, stating that its construction re- 
minded him of a castle in Scotland which had been made available to him for life by 


the Scottish people. 


The Society held its annual garden party for its members at Virginia House on May 
15, a delightful occasion, attended by about three hundred fifty persons. These garden 
parties have become so popular that another will be held this May. Your Committee 
trusts that members who were not able to attend last year's garden party will be able 
to attend the party this year. It is felt that they will enjoy visiting Virginia House 
when the gardens and grounds are at the height of their springtime glory. 


Respectfully submitted 


Wiutuua F. Tompkins, Chairman 


BATTLE ABBEY COMMITTEE 


Admissions to the Battle Abbey during 1954 totaled 10,380 persons. This figure in 
cludes 6,573 paid admissions and 3,807 free admissions, the latter consisting mainly 
of school children, and members of the Society and their guests. The school children 
arrived in groups from Newport News, Norfolk, Portsmouth, Tappahannock, 
Williamsburg, Arlington, Charlottesville, and Richmond, and from various counties 
scattered throughout the state. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society was held at the Battle Abbey on January 19, 
1954, with about 55 members present. On the same date, in the evening, a large 
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gathering assembled to hear the Annual Address, delivered on this occasion by 
Professor Samuel Eliot Morison of Harvard University. 

Meetings were held at the Abbey in 1954 by the English Speaking Union, the 
Antiquarian Society of Richmond, and the Janet Randolph and Jefferson Davis 
chapters of the United Daughters of the Confederacy, the Sons of the American 
Revolution, and the Sons of Confederate Veterans. 

The Maryland-Steuart Collection, one of our most prized holdings, was catalogued 
in 1954, thus facilitating the study and use of this incomparable assemblage of Con- 
federate arms and military memorabilia. 

Perhaps the most interesting addition during the year to the Society's exhibits at 
the Abbey was a uniform owned and used by General J. E. B. Stuart. This was the 
gift of General Stuart's grandmother, Mrs. A. J. Davis, of Alexandria, Virginia. 

A contract was awarded in 1954 for waterproofing and sealing the parapets and 
side walls of the Abbey structure. The contractor promises to fulfill his obligations 
in the Spring of 1955. 

Your Committee has realized for some time the need for replacing the antiquated 
heating system at the Abbey. In order to obtain expert advice, a well-known engineer- 
ing firm was employed to make a survey of the existing facilities and to recommend 
suitable replacement. The result of the survey was a statement that the present 
furnaces are obsolete, in bad condition, and likely to break down at any moment. 
Several modern systems of heating were recommended, each with sufficient capacities 
to take care of the future needs of the Society. The estimated cost is $25,000 for 
heating alone; for proper protection of the murals and portraits, air filtration and 
refrigeration during the summer months was recommended at an additional cost of 
$17,500. 

In view of the extent of this proposed outlay, and in view of the Society's urgent 
need for additional quarters to house its operations and research collections, the Execu- 
tive Committee decided to refer the whole problem to the Building Committee. The 
Executive Committee expressed a feeling that the Building Committee should recon- 
sider the overall needs of the Society and weigh the alternative merits of constructing 
a separate building to house the Society's administrative offices and research collections, 
or of adding a wing to the present Battle Abbey building to serve the same purposes. 
The Building Committee is expected to return a report on its findings in the near 
future. Respectfully submitted, 

Eppa Hunton, IV, Chairman 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Membership as of January 19, 1954 2,125 
Deaths, Resignations, Dropped and New Members, net increase 50 


Membership as of January 19, 1955 2175 
of which there are 287 life members, 1,599 annual members, 8 honorary, 2 sustaining 
and 28 annual supporting. The balance are institutional or exchange. 

This indicates a healthy growth of the Society but the Membership Committee 
thinks it not as great as it could and should be. 
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Membership in the Virginia Historical Society is an honor that will appeal to many 
persons. The Society is anxious to increase its membership to include all those in- 
terested in its objectives, especially those competent to carry on the work of more than 
a century's high accomplishments. 

This Committee suggests that every member consider himself or herself responsible 
for a continuing growth in membership of the Society. Many eligible and interested 
persons are not members simply because they have not been nominated. We have 
been asked, “How does a member proceed in nominating someone for membership?” 


The procedure is as follows: 


A member of the Society should write the Director nominating a person, The 
Director will thereupon write the prospective member a letter relating the aims and 
objects of the Society, advising the prospect who has nominated him and enclosing 
an application card. 

The nominee returns the completed card to the Director, 

The name of the nominee, together with references, is then submitted to the 
Membership Committee, which Committee, if satished will present the nomination 
to the Executive Committee at a regular meeting. 

Upon election the Director will forward the new member his membership certificate 


and membership card. 


The Membership Committee suggests that this information be distributed to the 
whole membership and that each of us should nominate many eligible persons. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. AMacer Jounsron, Chairman 


POLICY AND PLANNING COMMITTEE 


This Committe expects, during the ensuing year, to be called upon for advisory 
reports concerning the building of additional facilities to handle the Society's inval 
uable books, manuscripts, and other items of historical importance, The Building Com 
mittee has been actively at work on plans for a new library building for a long period 
of time, and has had under consideration the erection of the building on the western 
end of the Battle Abbey property. But since extensive repairs must be made at Battle 
Abbey, primarily in connection with its heating system, it has been suggested that some 
consideration be given to the enlargement of Battle Abbey itself in order to meet the 
Society’s growing needs. There are financial problems and many technical difficulties 
involved in the building project. Any member of the Society who has definite views 
on the subject should communicate directly with the President, the Director, or Mr. 
Herbert A. Claiborne, Chairman of the Building Committee, stating in detail, in 
writing, his views and his reasons therefor, so that they can be brought to the attention 
of the Building Committee and any other appropriate committee to which any phase 


of this problem might be referred. Respectifully submitted, 


Davin J. Mays, Chairman 
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Appendix II 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


During the year your Society received a legacy of $1,000 from the estate of the 
late J. Fulmer Bright of Richmond; this sum has been added to our Building Fund. 
Several monetary gifts earmarked for special purposes by the donors were also received 
during the year. A grant of $200 was received from the Society of Colonial Wars in 
the State of Virginia to be used for the restoration and rehabilitation of manuscripts 
in our library; a donation of $100 was received from the Antiquarian Society of 
Richmond to be used for the purchase of reference books relating to arts and crafts; 
and other funds for specific purposes were received from the Messrs. Herbert A. 
Claiborne, David J. Mays, and Samuel M. Bemiss. The Society also received generous 
cash donations from Miss Ellen B. Wooldridge of Richmond, Mr. R. Carter Pittman 
of Dalton, Georgia, and Mr. C. C. Stockton of Richmond. To these friends and 


benefactors we extend our warmest thanks. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
Fiscal Y ear 
January 1, 1954 — December 31, 1954 


BaLance — January 1, 1954 $ 7,296.78 


Memoensuir Duzs 
Annual $ 8,931.00 
Supporting . oe 625.00 


Sustaining ow a ae —— 50.00 
Life : - 600.00 


Total Income from Dues 


Macazine 


Sales 
Advertising 
Subscriptions 


Total Income from Magazine 


MiIsceLLaNgous 

Sale of Publications 

Sale of Postals, Pictures, etc. 
Fees and Miscellaneous 
Service Charge 


Total Miscellaneous Income 


ApMISSsIONS 


Lee House 
Battle Abbey 


Virginia House 


Total Income from Admissions 
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Incoms From GENERAL [NvESTMENT ACCOUNT 
APPROPRIATION — STATE OF VIRGINIA 

Grrts anp Bequests 

Transrer From Barrie Asser Account 


Total Receipts 


DISBURSEMENTS 


SaLaRiEs 
PENSIONS 


Generar Orrice Expense 
Telephone, Water, Fuel, Postage, etc. 


Insurance 


Lee Houss 


Maintenance 
Insurance 


Barrie Asssy 
Maintenance 


Vincinia House 


Maintenance 
Insurance 


Lrprary 
Maintenance 
Purchase of Books, Manuscripts 


PUBLICATIONS 

Tax on ADMISSIONS 

Empcorers’ FICA Tax 

Repams To Barrie Appey 
Transrer To Burtpinc Funp 

Casu Batance — DecemsBer 31, 1954 


Total 


$ 55,131.60 
1,995.00 


5,309.74 
473-44 


421.98 
210.95 


2,797.86 
925.89 


2,699.43 
2,813.26 


BUDGET FOR THE YEAR 1955 


Barancs, DecemBeER 31, 1954 


INCOME 


Dues .. 

Publications 

Fees and Miscellaneous 
Admissions 

Income from Investments 
State of Virginia 

Gifts 


Total 


$ 10,000.00 
4,500.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 

66,000.00 
3,000.00 
1,000.00 
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69,427.86 
3,000.00 
1,403.00 
3,500.00 


$104,056.07 


$ 57,126.60 


3,723.75 


5,512.69 


14,262.91 
243.50 
952.18 


3,465.00 
1,000.00 
9,155.19 


$104,056.07 


$ 9,155.19 


90,500.00 


$ 99,655.19 
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Generar Orrice 
Salaries 

Pensions 
Expenses 

Lez Houssz 
Salaries 

Expenses 

Barrie Asser 


Salaries 


Expenses 


Viacin1a House 
Salaries 
Expenses 
PuBLICATIONS 
Salaries 


Magazine 
Other Publications 


Liprary 
Salaries 
Expenses 
MiscELLANEOUS 
Admission Tax 
FICA Tax 


Estimated balance 


The Virginia Magazine 


DISBURSEMENTS 


16,400.00 
1,980.00 
5,650.00 


4,485.00 
1,365.00 


5,925.00 
3,150.00 


12,210.00 
3,215.00 


5,500.00 
11,500.00 
3,000.00 


11,480.00 
6,900.00 


$ 24,030.00 


5,850.00 


9,075.00 


15,425.00 


20,000.00 


18,380.00 


1,230.00 





ENDOWMENT ACCOUNT 


VaLuaTION DeceMBER 30, 1954 


E. R. Williams Memorial Fund 
General Endowment 

Battle Abbey — General 

Battle Abbey — Wilson 

Battle Abbey — Wise 

Virginia House and Garden 
Alexander W. Weddell Estate 
Virginia C, Weddell Estate 
Ellen C. Williamson Estate 


Arthur and Margaret Glasgow Endowment 


Building Account 


FUNDS 
Adjusted 


Participation 

Dollar Value 
$ 10,000.00 
72,242.15 
33,766.43 
5,885.11 
6,350.10 
1§4,211.22 
407,871.98 
473,54°-53 
10,795.87 
20,000.00 
32,000.00 


Pa 


$ 1,226,663.39 


Per Cent of 


— 
Market Value 
Dec. 31, 1954 


Adjusted 
rticipation 
$ 10,000.00 
110,894.85 
51,833.46 
9,033.96 
9,747-32 
236,723.01 
626,106.19 
733,723-95 
16,571.38 
30,700.75 
49,121.58 


5.8762 
2.7466 
4787 
5165 
12.5437 
33.1767 
39.5538 
8781 
1.6268 
2.6029 


100.0000 $ 1,884,456.45 
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Pamcrpat Casn 


Bonps 
70,000 U.S. Treasury $ 69,300.00 
150,800 U.S. Savings “G” 150,800.00 
20,000 CIT Financial Corp. Deb. 21,000.00 
ist Mortgage Real Estate Notes 4,868.37 245,968.37 


Prererrep STocks 
100 shs Air Reduction Conv 4% 42,300.00 
100 shs Cons Edison of N, Y. 5 10,900.00 
100 shs General Motors Corp. 5 12,600.00 
100 shs National Distillers 4 9,500.00 
100 shs Olin Mathieson Chem. 4% 11,900.00 
300 shs RCA 3% 24,900.00 
200 shs Tenn. Gas Trans 4.65 20,600.00 
100 shs U. S. Steel Corp 7 16,200.00 
100 shs VEPCo 5 11,500.00 
111 shs Virginian Ry 1% 3,330.00 
300 shs Wesson Oil Conv 4 27,000.00 160,730.00 


Common Srocks 

Public Utilities 

100 shs AT&T 17,500.00 

300 shs Commonwealth Edison 13,800.00 

440 shs Consumers Power 20,680.00 

535 shs Gen Pub Utilities 18,190.00 

787 shs NY State Elec & Gas 32,267.00 

390 shs Northern Nat Gas ; 16,380.00 

800 shs United Gas 26,400.00 

605 shs VEPCo ), 19,965.00 165,182.00 
Chemicals 

200 shs Abbot Lab in 9,400.00 

400 shs Allied Chem & Dye 40,800.00 

350 shs Dow Chemical aebie i 16,450.00 

700 shs DuPont . 116,900.00 

100 shs Hercules Powder 10,000.00 

100 shs Monsanto 10,400.00 

500 shs Union Car & Car 43,500.00 247,450.00 


Mining 
200 shs Am Smelt & Refining 9,000.00 
400 Shs Freeport Sulphur 28,800.00 
100 shs Kennecott Copper 10,400.00 
100 shs National ie 6,300.00 
149 shs Richmond Mica 10,000.00 
100 shs U. S. Gypsum 22,500.00 


Foods 
150 shs American Chicle 9,600.00 
220 shs Borden 14,300.00 
210 shs Corn Products 18,060.00 
800 shs Nat Dairy Products 30,400.00 
200 shs United Fruit 11,200.00 


Railroads 


250 shs C&O Ry 
540 shs RF&P RR 
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Stores 


300 shs Sears Roebuck 23,100.00 
300 shs Sterling Drug 13,200.00 36,300.00 


Oils 
312 shs Gulf Oil 20,904.00 
200 shs Phillips Petroleum 14,400.00 
650 shs Shell Oil 39,000.00 
800 shs Socony Vacuum 42,400.00 
630 shs Standard Oil Cal. 47,250.00 
200 shs Standard Oil Ind. 9,400.00 
221 shs Standard Oil NJ 24,310.00 
800 shs Texas Co. 68,000.00 265,664.00 


Tobacco 
360 shs American Tob 23,760.00 
200 shs Liggett & Myers 12,800.00 
100 shs R 4,300.00 40,860.00 


Manufacturing 


goo shs American Can 402,500.00 
350 shs Bendix 35,350.00 
250 shs Ches Corp Va. 12,250.00 
200 shs Cont Can 15,800.00 
400 shs Eastman Kodak 28,800.00 
300 shs Eaton Mf 15,300.00 
1500 shs General Electric 69,000.00 
500 shs General Motors 48,500.00 
100 shs General Port. Cement 8,500.00 
100 shs Ingersoll-Rand 16,500.00 
200 shs Johns-Manville 17,800.00 
300 shs Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 21,300.00 
100 shs National Cash Register 10,000.00 
200 shs Owens-Illinois Glass 20,600.00 
100 shs Pittsburgh Plate Glass 6,800.00 
100 shs Proctor Gamble 9,800.00 
100 shs Sherwin-Williams 10,200.00 
125 shs Square D 5,750.00 
400 shs Westinghouse Electric 31,600.00 424,350.00 


Finance and Insurance 
300 shs Cont Ins Co. 30,300.00 
200 shs First & Merchants 16,000.00 
200 shs aa Trust Co of NY 6,000.00 
100 shs Life Ins Co of Va 10,200.00 62,500.00 


Total $ 1,884,456.45 


SUMMARY 


Bonds $ 245,968.37 
Preferred Stocks 160,730.00 
Common Stocks 1,467,316.00 
Cash 10,442.08 


Torat Aut Investments $ 1,884,456.45 


Respectfully submitted, 


Samuet M. Bemiss, Chairman 
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Appendix III 


DONORS — 1954 


American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Massachusetts; Miss Ellen Graham 
Anderson, Lexington, Virginia; Antiquarian Society, Richmond, Virginia; Miss Helen 
Averitt, Columbia, Missouri; Thomas P. Ayer, Richmond, Virginia. 

Miss Ellen Bagby, Richmond, Virginia; Miss Lena Barksdale, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia; Lockwood Barr, Pelham Manor, New York; Eric Bayley, Buckinghamshire, 
England; Mrs. Archer Joynes Beattie, Richmond, Virginia; P. A. Beatty, Bradenton, 
Florida; Whitfield Bell, Wiliamsburg, Virginia; Samuel M. Bemiss, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Landon R. Berkeley, Yorktown, Virginia; Perry L. Blackshear, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Gordon Blair, Richmond, Virginia; John Bennett Boddie, Mountain View, California; 
Mrs. John W. Boyd, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Edward L. Bridges, Washington, D. C.; 
William E. Brockman, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Alexander Crosby Brown, Newport 
News, Virginia; George Frederick Brown, The Hague, Virginia; John L. Bruner, 
Richmond, Virginia; Tennant Bryan, Richmond, Virginia; G. MacLaren Brydon, 
Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Philip D. Bunce, New York, New York; Harry Flood Byrd, 
Winchester, Virginia. 

C. Davenport Carrington, Richmond, Virginia; Robert Hill Carter, Richmond, 
Virginia; Mrs. A. E. Carver, Montross, Virginia; Marion M. Caskie, Washington, 
D. C.; Mr. and Mrs. Ralph T. Catterall, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Lewis L. Chapman, 
Smithfield, Virginia; Chester Historical Society, West Chester, Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
C. M. Chichester, Richmond, Virginia; Herbert A. Claiborne, Richmond, Virginia; 
Mrs. N. E. Clement, Museville, Virginia; Mrs. George C, Cobb, Rutland, Vermont; 
Monroe F. Cockrell, Evanston, Illinois; Mrs. Albert M. Cohen, Wynnewood, Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs. Logan Coleman, Museville, Virginia; G. Dallas Coons, Richmond, 
Virginia; J. Harvie Creecy, Richmond, Virginia. 

Mrs. A. J. Davis, Alexandria, Virginia; Curtis Carroll Davis, Baltimore, Maryland; 
August J. DiBisse, Rochester, New York; E. Griffith Dodson, Richmond, Virginia. 

Mrs. Beverley Purnell Eggleston, Richmond, Virginia; Justice and Mrs. John W. 
Eggleston, Norfolk, Virginia; James Wade Emison, Jr., Vincennes, Indiana; John C. 
Emmerson, Jr., Portsmouth, Virginia; Essex Institute, Salem, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Claude D. Evans, Richmond, Virginia. 

Mrs. Ronald Randolph Fairfax, Roanoke, Virginia; Miss Lilian K. P. Farrar, Lake 
Placid, New York; Francis Carter Fitzhugh, Cape Charles, Virginia; Horace Ashton 
Fitzhugh, Ninde, Virginia; Mrs. Franklin Brinson Forrest, Norfolk, Virginia; Raymond 
B. Fosdick, Newtown, Connecticut; Mrs. W. Elliott Fox, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. 
John H. Frantz, Knoxville, Tennessee; Mrs. Douglas Southall Freeman, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Miss Mary M. Galt, Lexington, Virginia; Arthur Graham Glasgow, Palm Beach, 
Florida; Julian H. Granbery, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. John H. Guy, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Miss Emily Glentworth Hall, Los Angeles, California; Spottswood Braxton Hall, Jr., 
Richmond, Virginia; J. C. Harrington, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Charles L. Hartley, 
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Buckner, Virginia; Mrs. Philip W. Hiden, Newport News, Virgina; Mrs. John D. 
Hilton, Baltimore, Maryland; Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Mrs. E. W. Hood, Charleston, West Virginia; Mrs. Raymond C. Hooker, 
Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. W. W. Hunter, Fresno, California. 

Indiana Historical Society, Indianapolis, Indiana; Institute of Early American History 
and Culture, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Stuart W. Jackson, Gloucester, Virginia; Benedict Jarmel, New York New York; 
Robert M. Jeffress, Richmond, Virginia; John M. Jennings, Richmond, Virginia; John 
Carter Brown Library, Providence, Rhode Island; Mrs. J. A. Johnston, Richmond, 
Virginia; J. Ambler Johnston, Richmond, Virginia; Catesby ap Catesby Jones, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

George H. Keesee, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs, J. Luther Kibler, Newport News, 
Virginia; George H. S. King, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

Mrs. G. Winthrop Lee, Concord, Massachusetts; Mrs. Thomas Watkins Leigh, 
Richmond, Virginia; the late Mrs, Elizabeth C. Lewis, Louisville, Kentucky; J. M. B. 
Lewis, Jr., Bluefield, West Virginia; Mrs. Henry Lockhart, Jr., Talbot County, Mary- 
land; Miss Cassie Moncure Lyne, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

W. Alexander Mabry, Ashland, Virginia; William W. Mackall, Washington, D. C.; 
Mrs, Ewing McMichael, Nokesville, Virginia; Richard Brooke Mauzy, Richmond, 
Virginia; David J. Mays, Richmond, Virginia; William Miller, Jr., Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
Miss Anna Mary Moon, Chattanooga, Tennessee; Whit Morris, San Antonio, Texas; 
Mrs. David C. Morton, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. William S. Morton, Farmville, 
Virginia; Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association, Mount Vernon, Virginia; Mrs. Lois 
Mulkearn, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

National Society of the Colonial Dames of America, Washington, D. C.; Miss 
Helen H. Nelson, Lynchburg, Virginia; Doctor and Mrs. E. Irvin Neserke, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Mrs. George Palmer, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. John B. Parrish, Richmond, Virginia; 
Mrs. Ruth M. M. Peck, Kissimmee, Florida; Miss Caroline C. Pendleton, Richmond, 
Virginia; William G, Perry, Boston, Massachusetts; C. V. Pilkington, London, Eng- 
land; Mrs. B. L. Poindexter, Hampton, Virginia; Arthur C. Pope, Marinette, 
Wisconsin. 

William M. E. Rachal, Richmond, Virginia; Richard C. Richardson, Tunstall, 
Virginia; Miss Emily C, Royal, Richmond, Virginia; the late Miss Elizabeth Hawes 
Ryland, Richmond, Virginia. 

Francis R. St. John, Brooklyn, New York; Mrs. Thomas B. Scott, Jr., Richmond, 
Virginia, George Green Shackelford, Orange, Virginia; the late Mrs. James W. Sharp, 
Richmond, Virginia; Lemuel C. Shepherd, Washington, D. C.; Sidney F. Sherwood, 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. W. E. Simms, New Orleans, Louisiana; Mrs. James T. 
Sloan, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Charles S, Smith, Jr., Saluda, Virginia; Mrs. 
Ormonde Smith, Petersburg, Virginia; Mr. and Mrs. John Llewellyn Sneed, Ashland, 
Virginia; Robert W. Spake, Plainfield, New Jersey; Miss Caroline T. Sparrow, 
Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Julius Monroe Stebbins, Bayside, Long Island, New York. 
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Miss Lucy N. Taliaferro, Richmond, Virginia; Henry Taylor, Jr., Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; John W. Tisdale, Clarksville, Virginia; the Misses Delia and Nellie Tompkins, 
Richmond, Virginia; William F. Tompkins, Richmond, Virginia; Robert M. Torrence, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

R. W. G, Vail, New York, New York; Mrs. A. Reid Venable, Richmond, Virginia; 
Saul Viener, Richmond, Virginia; Virginia State Library, Richmond, Virginia; Uni- 
versity of Virginia Library, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

George W. Wallace, Huntington, West Virginia; Miss Katherine Lewis Warren, 
Richmond, Virginia; B. Randolph Wellford, Richmond, Virginia; Miss E. S. West, 
Richmond, Virginia; George D. Widener, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Philip R. 
Wikelund, Bloomington, Illinois; J. Harvie Wilkinson, Jr., Richmond, Virginia; Robert 
K. Williams, Washington, D. C.; Winchester-Frederick County Historical Society, 
Winchester, Virginia; Miss Ellen B. Wooldridge, Richmond, Virginia; Klaus G, Wust, 
Washington, D. C. 

W. C, Yeatman, Los Angeles, California; John D. Young, Baltimore, Maryland. 


George E. Dewitte Zachary, Columbia, Virginia. 











Virginia Historical Society 
A MERGER IN 1946 OF 


Virginia Historical Society & Confederate Memorial Assn. 
Founded 1831 


THE LEE HOUSE 


707 EAST FRANKLIN STREET, RICHMOND 


Offices of the Society, Library and Manuscript Collection, 
Museum and Gallery 


Hours: 9 &.m. to 4:30 .M. Monday through Friday; closed Saturday and Sunday, 
and closed during the month of August. 


Admission to Museum and Gallery: 30 cents. 
Library and Manuscript Collection are open to research students without charge. 


BATTLE ABBEY 


NORTH BOULEVARD AND KENSINGTON AVENUE, RICHMOND 


Confederate Portraits, Battle Flags, Murals of Confederate Scenes 
Hours: 10 a.m. to 4 P.M. Tuesday through Friday; 2 to 5 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. 


Admission: 30 cents. 
School children in groups, accompanied by teachers, admitted free. 


VIRGINIA HOUSE 


WINDSOR FARMS, RICHMOND 


Howrs: 10 a.m. to 4 P.M. Tuesday through Friday; 2 to 5 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. 
Closed Monday. 


Admission to House and Gardens: 65 cents. 


Members of Virginia Historical Society and two guests are admitted to the Lee House, 
Battle Abbey, and Virginia House and Gardens wthout charge upon 
presentation of Membership Card. 














Publications 


of VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 





Orders, accompanied by check, should be sent direct to Virginia 
Historical Society, The Lee House, 707 East Franklin Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 





A DESCRIPTION OF VIRGINIA HOUSE in Henrico County, near Rich- 
mond, Virginia, The Home of Mr. & Mrs. Alexander Wilbourne Weddell, 
Together with an Account of some of the Furniture, Pictures, Curiosities, 
&c. therein, with Illustrations of the Interior, the Exterior and the Sur- 
rounding Gardens. Richmond: Virginia Historical Society, MCMXLVII. 
Scarlet Algerian goat binding. xv, 76 pp. Appendices. Illustrated. Price 


$20.00. 


PORTRAITURE IN THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY with 
notes on the subjects and artists. The text by Alexander Wilbourne 
Weddell. Contains material of interest to all Americans, especially Vir- 
ginians. Biographical and portrait notes refer to some one hundred and 
twenty-five items; also biographical material on the forty artists repre 
sented. Binder’s cloth cover: 192 pages; 8 illustrations. Limited edition. 
To members of the Society $3.00 postpaid, non-members $3.25. 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE, a History of Northampton and Acco- 
mack Counties. By Ralph T. Whitelaw; edited for the Society by George 
Carrington Mason. Bound in blue buckram, 1511 pp., 340 illustrations, 
with patent map for each county. Limited edition. Two volumes. Price 


per set $17.50 postpaid. 


AN ACCOUNT OF DISCOVERIES IN THE WEST UNTIL 1519, and 
of Voyages to and along the Atlantic Coast of North America, from 1520 
to 1573. By Conway Robinson. Published by the Virginia Historical 
Society in 1848. Price $1.00. 
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PUBLICATIONS of VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY (Continued) 





COLLECTIONS of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
New Series 1882-1892. 


THE OFFICIAL RECORDS OF ROBERT DINWIDDIE, Lieutenant Governor 
of the Colony of Virginia 1751-1758. Edited by R. A. Brock. Volume I (pub 
lished 1883) out of print; Volume II (publi 1884) price, $1.00. 


DOCUMENTS, chiefly unpublished relating to the Huguenot Emigration to Vir- 
tem eee ee own with an Appendix of Genealogies. 
ited by R. A. Brock. Published 1884. (Less than 15 copies remaining un- 

sold). Price, $20.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, 1672-1865, from Manuscripts in the Collections of 
the Virginia Historical Society. Edited by R. A. Brock. Published 1887. Price, 


$1.00. 


ABSTRACTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE VIRGINIA COMPANY OF 
LONDON, 1619-1624. Prepared by Conway Robinson. Edited by R. A. 
Brock. Volume I (published 1888); Volume II (published 1889). Price, per 
set, $2.00. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 1788. By H 
Blair Grigsby. Edited by R. A. Brock. Volume I (published 1890); Volume 
(published 1891). Price, per set, $2.00. 


THE VIRGINIA MAGAZINE OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. Published 
quarterly (January, April, July, and October). Per annum, $6.00; single num 
bers, $2.00. 

Such back issues as are in print will be supplied at the following prices: 
Volumes 1 to 40 inclusive, $1.00 per number, $3.00 per volume, un d. 
Volumes 41 to 62 inclusive, $2.00 per number, $6.00 per volume, unbound. 

The following numbers are out of print and therefore not for sale: Vol. I, 
Nos, 2, 3; Vol. ft, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. VII, No. 2; Vol. XI, Nos. 2, 3, 4; Vol. 
XVI, Nos. 3, 4; Vol. XXVI, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. XXVII, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; 
Vol. XXVIII, Nos, 1, 2, 3; Vol. XXIX, Nos. 1, 3, 4; Vol. XXX, Nos. 1, 4; 
Vol. XXXI, Nos. 1, 2; Vol. XXXIV, No. 1; Vol. XXXV, No. 1; Vol. 
XXXVI, No. 1; Vol. LIII, No. 1; Vol. LV, No. 1; Vol. LIX, No. 1. 


THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS. Monthly or bi-monthly 
Papers issued prior to Volume 13 which are still in print, $1.00 each. Volumes 
13 to 17 and 21 to 50 inclusive, $5.00 per volume, paper bound. 
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A Pictorial Record of a Great Southern Artist 
and of His Period of History 


GENERAL LEE’S 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF MICHAEL MILEY 


by Marshall Fishwick 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 
‘85 


Th spirit of two generations of American life graphically 
presented through the work of one of the foremost —— 
in the photographic arts and Lee's photographer after the War. 
Famous Lee pictures, outstanding Southerners of the era, places 
and life in i rural nineteenth-century South — all recorded 
for posterity. The best examples of Miley's work from the 
extensive collection of his negatives owned by the Virginia 
Historical Society are splendidly reproduced in this book. 


@ the ee which include those of General Lee, his family and friends, 


as well as and places of the period, are valuable additions to the pictorial 
record of the Reconstruction era. — The New York Times 


@A genuine treat . . . a valuable record of a period in which Virginia life was 
undergoing great changes, but they vouch anew for the fact that true art, what- 
ever its medium, is timeless. — The Staunton News-Leader 


© important contribution to readers and collectors of Virginiana and Americana. 
— The Lynchburg Daily Advance 


60 illustrations, including historic Lee pictures, 4 four-color photographs. 





Distinctive format — 8” x 11” 


Handsomely bound in linen with gold stamping — $7.50 


PUBLISHED FOR THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
BY THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS, CHAPEL HILL 
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THE CARTER TREE 


Compiled by 
Ropert Ranpoipn Carrer oF SHIRLEY 


Tabulated and Indexed by 
Rosert IsHam Ranpoiru of Cuicaco 


The Carter Tree, in the form of a graph or chart was prepared by Robert 
Randolph Carter and published in 1897 a his daughter. ay on 
the chart has been translated into tabular form with a numerical and alphabetical 
index in this book so that any one of the ten thousand individual names on the 
chart may be quickly found and its place in the tree located. 


$5.00 per copy, postpaid 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


707 East FRANKLIN STREET RicHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 








Analytical Catalog Cards 


Library catalog cards analyzing the contents of Volumes LXI 
(1953) and LXII (1954) of the Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography are now available. Sets are $3.50 per volume, 
postpaid. 


VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


707 East FraNKLIN STREET RicHMoND 19, VIRGINIA 
7 9 


The Society ag $s to issue analytical cards for future volumes of the magazine, as 
well as for the back volumes published since the compilation of Swem's Virginia 
Historical Index. 
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COLLECTORS’ 
OLD BOOK SHOP 
26 N. Seventh Street 


RicHMonp 19, VIRGINIA 
Rare and Out-of-Print Books 


Specializing in the 
Confederacy, Virginiana, and Americana 


ANN WALLER REDDY 
1005 B. MARSHALL ST., RICHMOND, WA. 
Research 


Colonial and Access to 
Master Revolutionary Index 














WE BUY AND SELL 
Virginia, West Virginia, Southern and 
Confederate Books; County, State and 
Family Histories. 


Catalogues Issued 
C. J. CARRIER 


BawcewarTer, VIRGINIA 


HENRY COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
MARRIAGE BONDS 
1778-1849 


$7.50 

Edited and published by 
Vircinia ANDERTON Dopp 
507 MATOAKA ROAD 

Ricumonp 26, Viacinia 

















VIRGINIA HISTORICAL 
GENEALOGIES 
Over fifty families settling in Virginia in 
Colonial times are contained in this book. 
The histories of some of these families 
begin in England. Ancestral homes and 
churches are identified so it will be pos- 
sible to visit them. Included are charts 
and military records. Some of the fam- 
ilies are: Butler, Claiborne, Travis, 
Newton, Grigsby, Doniphan, Gregg, Col- 
clough, Reade, Allen, Mallory, Wythe, 
Mumford, De Jarnette, Perryman, Barker, 
Bradford, Taylor, Pace, Moore, Wynne, 
Woodliffe, Thomas, Crafford, Warren, 
Davis, Ruffin, Aston, Eldridge, Binns, 
Mason, Flood, Gray, Jones, Norwood, 
Sorsby, Sledge. $10.00 


JOHN B. BODDIE 


2318 SUNMOR AVENUE 


Mounrtarwn View, Carrornia 


WANTED! 
The descendants of the Dabney 


families who settled as colonists in 
Virginia, regardless of present family 
name, to write to The Dabneys of 
Virginia Assn., Inc., Executive Of- 
fice, Houston, Texas, P. O. Box 


4033, for information. 














CHESTERFIELD 


1607-1954 


An Old Virginia County 


The only complete history of 
CHESTERFIELD COUNTY, VA. 


Price, $3.50 — By mail, $3.75 
C.O.D. $4.00 


F. H. PEASE 


Rr. 7, Box 488, Ricumonn, Va. 
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GENEALOGICAL CHARTS 





- ' Sizes and Prices 
: : Chart each 
: 16” x 32” $1.25 
20” x 36” 1.50 
28” x 44” 1.75 
28” x 44” 2.50 
28” x 44” 3.75 
27": 4.25 


Broadside “‘ America” 
in Denby Type 
25° 234” $3.00 eath 
















































































Denby Chart Blanks -A blank form for listing ancestry 





1) ARCHITECTU } PUBLICATION, 
BOOKS g TYPE i GENEALOGY, {2 MUSIC, 100 songs } by EDWIN fi. DENBY 








4. 100 SONGS 
VICTOR HUGO, and men, in many countries, fore 
tee the future. tert for many new SONGS 
now available in the with the melody 
line. Enquire for details and List of Songs. 




















WE MOVE LIBRARIES 
and VALUABLES 


Modern dust-proof and water-proof vans. Workmen skilled 
in packing and handling books, pictures and other valua- 
ables. Moderate prices. 


TWO FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTED WAREHOUSES 


Private rooms if desired. 
Specially heated rooms for art pieces. 
Storage vaults for silver. 


Let Us Serve Your Moving and Storage Needs Anywhere East of the 
Mississippi 


BROOKS TRANSFER €% STORAGE CO., Inc. 


55 Years in Business in Virginia 1224 W. BROAD ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
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